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BY LATON McCARTNEY 


In the hopes of looking inside I.B.M., I 
called James B. O’Connell, its director of 
external information, and asked him for 
assistance in writing an article. After spending 
several weeks trying to convince me and this 
magazine to drop or delay the article, I.B.M. 
finally offered to let me interview top 
executives—but no lower level employees—if I 
would agree not to use a tape recorder and to 
check all direct quotes with the company. In 
return, I1.B.M. provided me with a carefully 
prepared tour of various operations, complete 
with typed schedules, multimedia presentations 
and, on two occasions, a chauffeured limousine 
from Manhattan to Armonk and back. 

At each of the half-dozen I.B.M. facilities I 
visited, while I took notes on my interviews, Mr. 
O’Connell took notes on me. Big Brother 
assumes a primitive form at I.B.M., for nevet 
was I left alone; even when I went to the 
bathroom, someone invariably accompanied 
me... 

—Harvey D. Shapiro writing 
about I.B.M. in The New 
York Times Magazine, 

July 29, 1973. 


On page 3 of this issue, an article by Justin Kaplan 
on Lincoln Steffens and other muckrakers of his 
day suggests that their most enduring achievement 
may have been to teach American business better 
ways to seal itself off from prying journalists. 
Certainly, by now, the art of corporate dodging has 
been refined to a degree that would stun even the 
hard-eyed Steffens. The private sector today is a 
citadel ringed by a multi-million dollar public 
relations moat of obfuscation at best and lies at 
worst. To be sure, most business reporters are too 
lazy and unimaginative (and their bosses too timid 
or venal) to even try bridging the waters. Still, it 
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How IBM Spindles The Media | 


A mutual distrust 


bordering on paranoia 
seems tobe developing 


between IBM and 
the press, especially 
since the government 
hit the giant company 
with the biggest 
antitrust suit in the 
nation’s history. 


seems worth exploring the lengths to which a major 
corporation will go to frustrate those few who do. 

International Business Machines Corp. is 
not the worst offender. Most observers award that 
honor (not surprisingly) to International Telephone 
& Telegraph. But IBM will do nicely, particularly 
now that the multi-national giant is hunkered down 
defending itself against the biggest antitrust suit 
in the nation’s history (see box, page 20). This 
defensive posture is relatively new. Not too many 
years ago, the media treated IBM with much the 
same reverence Catholic newspapers used to accord 
the church. IBM was the bluest of blue chips. Its 
image was one of employes and management 
marching in button-down unison, guided by some 
sort of computerized master plan. 

Then, in late 1966, Fortune published an 
article entitled “I1.B.M.’s $5,000,000,000 Gamble.” 


Written by T.A. Wise, then an editor of the 
monthly, the piece termed IBM’s development of 
what was then a new family of computers (the 360 
series) “‘perhaps the riskiest business judgment of 
recent times,’’ and quoted an IBM executive as 
saying, only half in jest, ‘““We called this project, 
‘You bet your company.’’’ Wise further revealed 
that a tremendous internal battle had surrounded 
the 360 decision—a fight that produced heavy 
casualties in the executive suites. 

“The outside world had never known that 
this dissension existed at IBM before,” recalls Wise, 
who is now with the investment firm of Lazard 
Freres & Co. The article enraged Thomas J. 
Watson, Jr., son of IBM’s founder and then the 
company’s chairman. As one former IBM executive 
who saw Watson’s wrath explains: ““‘When Tom 
Wise came to IBM todo a definitive story on the 360 
decision, we opened up our files to him and like any 
good reporter he began taking all the liberties he 
could. Very soon the story got out of IBM’s control. 
We'd never really had a control problem before 
because nobody had ever really dug in before; but, 
with Wise, people talked. The 360 decision in- 
volved a lot of bloodshed and it all ended up in 
Fortune.” 

The moment Fortune appeared, Watson 
sent out a memo that, according to Wise and others 
who saw it, made clear that any future airing of 
IBM’s dirty linen would not be tolerated. ‘From 
then on we had to check and double check every 
statement we made to the press,’”’ the ex-IBMer 
notes. ‘“‘We continued an aggressive product 
publicity program, but we became extremely tight 
and controlled regarding anything that had to do 
with our internal workings—a policy that I at- 
tribute directly to Watson’s pique at the Fortune 

(continued on page 19) 
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5 shed no tears in July when 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee rejected 
President Nixon's nomination of G. McMurtrie 
Godley as Assistant Secretary of State for East 
Asian Affairs. Bristling with renewed congressional 
skepticism toward executive power, the committee 
held that Godley was too closely identified with the 
Administration's discredited Indochina policy to 
assume a policy-making post in that area. For four 
years, as Ambassador to Laos, he had directed a 
clandestine, C.I.A.-led war against the Pathet Lao 
and North Vietnamese forces—an experience 
which Godley says he “thoroughly enjoyed.” 

“Mac” Godley is a tough guy. “I’m a 
frustrated soldier,” he confesses—but not all that 
frustrated. In Laos, he came to be known as ‘“‘the 


BY J. ANTHONY LUKAS 


Field Marshal.” A_ cigar jutting from his 
prognathous jaw, he called in air strikes on enemy 
forces, coordinated the movements of his 230 
“military attaches” and helicoptered through the 
jungles getting a taste of action himself. His 
pronouncements clanged with the muscular 
simplicities of an earlier era: “I don’t like to see the 
U.S. get beaten.” 

In pursuit of his bare-chested mission, 
Godley had little patience with inteference from 
Congress or the press. Chatting with fellow am- 
bassadors in Laos, he once said: ‘“Tomorrow I'll 
have to see those little bastards of the press. 
They're as bad as those bastards on the Hill.”” Not 
surprisingly, those bastards on the Hill decided 
Godley was not the man to direct the nation’s East 
Asian policy. 

(continued on page 14) 


[HELLBOX} 


Rosebuds to Mary Perot Nichols, city editor of The 
Village Voice, for her unrelenting crusade over the 
last three years to expose mob influence on the 
New York-New Jersey waterfront. On Aug. 9, 
Special State Prosecutor Maurice Nadjari indicted 
Brooklyn Civil Court Judge Ross J. Di Lorenzo, 
giving special credit to the Voice for its persistent 
pursuit of the story. 

Nadjari’s indictment, wrote Nichols in the 
Voice (Aug. 16), is also “‘a moral indictment of the 
five-judge panel. . .[that] tried Di Lorenzo in 1971 
on charges of trying to fix a Waterfront Com- 
mission investigation into [Carlo] Gambino in- 
fluence on the Brooklyn waterfront and concluded 
by merely giving him a mild censure and restoring 
him to the bench.”’ She also called the Nadjari 
action ‘‘a moral indictment of the New York-New 
Jersey Waterfront Commission’s New York 
member, Joseph Kaitz, and its Executive Director, 
William Sirignano. Both men knew the mob 
considered the Brooklyn waterfront case so im- 
portant it risked sending two sitting judges as 
errand boys to try and get Anthony Piazza, the 
Waterfront Commission counsel, off their backs.” 

The cast of characters in this complex 
drama also includes Anthony Scotto, the 
longshoremen’s leader and “liberal Democrat’ 
whom Nichols has repeatedly accused of Mafia 
links. Back in the early stages of her investigation, 
Nichols was ganged up on by no less than Murray 
Kempton, Nat Hentoff, Jack Newfield, Pete Hamill 
and Jimmy Breslin, who attacked her for writing 
“science fiction’’ about the Mafia. They have not 
been heard from recently. 


No Shield? 


The Nixon administration may be opposed to 
legislation giving newsmen a privilege to refuse to 
testify in court, but it can’t claim credit for the fact 
that shield legislation is now a dead letter in 

(continued on page 22) 





With this issue of [MORE], which marks our 
second full year of monthly publication, Bob 
Kuttner, Barbara Grizzuti Harrison, A. Kent 
MacDougall and Joseph Roddy join the staff as 
contributing editors. Kuttner, whose tour of the 
National Press Building this month (page 9) 
is his seventh piece for us, is a former jack- 
of-all-trades at Pacifica Radio and now serves as 
Washington editor of The Village Voice. 
Harrison, whose first book (Unlearning the Lie: 
Sexism in School) was published this summer by 
Liveright, most recently appeared in these pages 
confessing her addiction to the Sam Ervin Show 
(“Watching Watergate’—July, 1973). Mac- 
dougall, who covered the publishing beat for 
The Wall Street Journal for nine years until he 
wearied of the daily grind in 1972, took careful 
stock of that institution for us last fall (“Up 
Against The Wall Street Journal’’—Oct., 1972). 
Last month he took on an even bigger institution 
(‘Norman Mailer As Rewrite Man.”’’). 

As for Roddy, we will let him speak for 
himself since he seems to have captured the 
importance of this moment. “Since nothing I 





Some Changes 


have done up to now prepared me for whatever 
it is | am getting into,” he wrote us recently, “‘I 
feel that for the first few years my views should 
prevail without challenge at all editorial board 
meetings. Poltroons in your hire should not open 
their heads except to second my views, which 
are, more or less, axiomatic. I will arrive for the 
oath-taking and installation ceremonies en- 
meshed in old bylines from the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, The New York Times, Harper's, The 
New Yorker, High Fidelity, [MORE], Life and 
Look—the two last available now only in the 
attic next door and the national archives. My 
record is clean to the extent that I have not 
served time at Harvard, Yale or Princeton, but I 
did collect salary checks for some funny stuff I 
got into at the University of Chicago. I lived first 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, as did Byron, Shelley 
and Keats. Tennyson was from Minneapolis, 
though his parents lived first in Duluth, I believe. 
From now on I will wear the [MORE] logo over 
my heart on my blazer from the rising of the sun 
until the going down thereof.” 

—R.P. 
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The ‘Literature of Exposure’ 


BY JUSTIN KAPLAN 


Editor's note: As the waves of Watergate continue 


to wash over the U.S., “investigative journalism” "Muckraking was qa fundamentally 
has become an almost irresistible catch phrase of 


the media. Both inside and outside journalistic middle-class, loyalist strategy eee ite net 
j . th ] h husiasti , : 
circles, there is much enthusiastic talk, too, about effect was comparabl © th the? of 


the country's ‘‘muckraking tradition." To some, we 


are about to return to the tough, unfettered administering underdoses ade antibiotics; 


Lincoln Steffens brand of reporting. This may be 
more than a little wishful, but if we are in for a warned and inured, the hostile organism 
revival of muckraking just what might it ac- 

complish? In the following article, Justin Kaplan, a becomes stronger than ever.” 

Pulitzer Prize-winning biographer (Mr. Clemens 
and Mark Twain) who is writing a book on Stef- 
fens, explores the tradition and suggests some of its 
limitations. 


For the most part, the January, 1903, McClure’s Fall and Red em ption ot M 1 ni 1eapolis 


contained what subscribers and steady readers— 


about 365,000 each month—expected to find: four KES a = ae ) 


fiction pieces, a travel article about Abyssinia, an \ 


essay On Careers versus martriage, a report on the C 9 
work of a Viennese orthopedic surgeon, some 

vignettes and appreciations of English men of 

letters, a scattering of verse, many illustrations. e 


Still, this issue, from its frontispiece portrait of 


John D. Rockefeller to the editorial on the last page — 

of text, was to be a controlling document in the 

history of journalism. 
; More than a third of the January magazine 


was given over to three carefully documented, 


soberly composed, and totally credible indictments FOR oJ AN UARY 1903 

















(as they seemed) of life in a democracy: Lincoln 
Steffens’ ‘‘The Shame of Minneapolis” (the lead Ys: ? ” > 
article); Ida M. Tarbell’s ““The Oil War of 1872” (a oF 
chapter from her Standard Oil history), and Ray 
Stannard Baker’s “The Right to Work: The Story 
of the Non-striking Miners.” 

“*How many of those who have read through 
this number of the magazine,” the editorial asked, 
“noticed that it contains three articles on one 
subject? We did not plan it so; it is a coincidence 
that the January McClure’s is such an arraignment 
of American character as should make everyone of 
us stop and think.” That subject was “The 
American Contempt of Law”: 


All together, these articles come pretty near 
showing how universal is this dangerous trait of 
ours. Miss Tarbell has our capitalists con- 
spiring among themselves, deliberately, 
shrewdly, upon legal advice, to break the law so 
far as it restrained them, and to misuse it to 
restrain others who were in their way. Mr. 
Baker shows labor, the ancient enemy of 
capital, and the chief complainant of the trusts’ 
unlawful acts, itself committing and excusing 
crimes. And in ‘“‘The Shame of Minneapolis” 
we see the administration of a city employing 
criminals to commit crimes for the profit of the 
elected officials, while the citizens—Americans 
of good stock and more than average culture, 
and honest, healthy Scandinavians—stood by 
complacent and not alarmed. 











The articles had shown ‘capitalists, 
workingmen, politicians, citizens—all breaking the 
law, or letting it be broken,” while lawyers and 
judges, the churches and the colleges stood by, 
either compliant or uncomprehending. ‘‘Who is 
left to uphold it?” 

There is no one left; none but all of us. 

Capital is learning (with indignation at labor's 


unlawful acts) that its rival’s contempt of law is 
a menace to property. Labor has shrieked the j 





on 
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belief that the illegal power of capital is a 
menace to the worker. These two are drawing 
together. Last November when a strike was 
threatened by the yard-men on all the railroads 
centering in Chicago, the men got together and 
settled by raising wages, and raising freight 
rates too. They made the public pay. We all are 
doing our worst and making the public pay. 
The public is the people. We forget that we all 
are the people; that while each of us in his 
group can shove off on the rest the bill of to- 
day, the debt is only postponed; the rest are 
passing it on back to us. We have to pay in the 
end, every one of us. And in the end the sum 
total of the debt will be our liberty. 


hod S.McClureand hiswriters had probed asore 
point in the public mind and hastened the arrival 
of one of its cyclic moods of uneasiness, self- 
criticism and indignation bordering on paranoia. 
Their articles confirmed a chronic though covert 
suspicion of concentrated power and wealth; 
stirred fears of exploitation, disenfranchisement, 
conspiracy. The reader of McClure's for January, 
1903, now had what appeared to be evidence that 
he was steadily losing political and economic power 
and was fair game for labor as well as capital, two 
power blocs that, as Ray Stannard Baker said in a 
chilling phrase, were learning “to hunt together.” 
“| doubt whether any other magazine 
published in America ever achieved such sudden 
and overwhelming recognition,”” Baker has written. 
‘We had put our finger upon the sorest spots in 
American life." The January number sold out 
almost immediately. From Washington, Theodore 
Roosevelt wrote to compliment McClure on his 
triumph and invite him to the White House, thus 
announcing the brief marriage—it was to last a 
little over three years—of muckraking and the 
Square Deal. 


McClure no longer had reason to complain 
that his editors were isolated from the real news 
and the real temper of the country. Prodded and 
trained by him, they had demonstrated that 
journalism could be both dramatic and pain- 
staking and that a magazine motivated by what Ida 
Tarbell called ‘righteous indignation”’ could serve 
the public and also make money. McClure wanted 
accuracy above all, he said. And to get it he 
claimed that he had to invent ‘‘a new method in 
magazine journalism’—he paid his staff writers 
‘for their study rather than for the amount of copy 
they turned out.” and in time they became 
authorities on their subjects: Tarbell on the trusts 
and giant corporations, Baker on the railroads, 
labor and race relations, and Steffens on city, state 
and federal government. 


McClure exulted over the January issue. 
“The greatest success we have ever had,” he 
declared; and he foresaw a “great boom”’ for the 
magazine in months to come. Contrary to his 
expectations, contrary also to the legend and even 
the history of muckraking, the circulation of 
McClure’s did not rocket; it recouped a loss, but at 
the end of a year the average monthly circulation 
was down slightly. What did show a spectacular 
increase was the amount of space that rivals and 
imitators—Collier's, Cosmopolitan, Everybody's 
and other popular magazines—were soon giving to 
what was grandly called “the literature of ex- 
posure."’ Month after month, said Baker, the 
public ‘‘would swallow dissertations of ten or 
twelve thousand words without even blinking—and 
ask for more.” By 1912 the “literature of exposure” 
had grown by nearly two thousand articles. 

Magazines in the old days were very calming 
to the mind, said Mr. Dooley, whose creator, Finley 
Peter Dunne, was the comic philosopher of 
muckraking. ‘“Angabel an’ Alfonso dashin’ f’r a 
marriage licence. Prom’nent lady authoresses 


Lincoln Steffens 


makin’ pomes at the moon. Now an’ thin a scrap 
over whether Shakespear was enthered in his own 
name or was a ringer, with the long shot players 
always agin’ Shakespeare. But no wan hurt. But 
now,” Dooley went on, “Whin I pick me fav-rite 
magazine off th’ flure, what do I find? Iverythin 
has gone wrong. Th’ wurruld is little betther thin a 
convict’s camp.”” There seemed to be nothing to 
read about but graft and crime. “‘An’ so it goes,” 
he said, “till I'm that blue, discouraged, an’ 
broken-hearted, I cud go to th’ edge iv th’ wurruld 
an’ jump off. It’s a wicked, wicked, horrible, place, 
an’ this here counthry is about th’ toughest spot in 
it.” 


owe uckraking, in its most general sense, the 
investigation and exposure of wrongdoing, was as 
old as the expulsion from the Garden. - During 
America’s Gilded Age, Henry Adams laid bare the 
workings of Wall Street and the Grant ad- 
ministration and Henry Demarest Lloyd wrote a 
pioneering expose of Standard Oil. But in the main 
these were isolated ventures. What was new in 1903 
was that muckraking served as the leading edge 
of a political movement, progressivism, and that in 
place of the select group of readers Adams and 
Lloyd addressed in North American Review and 
Atlantic. Monthly there now existed a mass 
audience created in part by an unexampled 
national prosperity and by a revolution in printing, 
publishing and communication technology. 


In time, muckraking entered a sort of Silver 
Age during which, despite increasingly gothic 
revelations, readers began to suspect that there was 
less going on than met the eye. They had heard 
“Wolf” cried too often, and, prompted in part by 
Theodore Roosevelt’s amply publicized change of 
heart in 1906, some began to say that muckraking 
was just another form of bread and circuses, 
probably useless if not downright unpatriotic. But 
during the five years or so following McClure’s 
triumph scarcely an aspect of the national life 
escaped the harshest scrutiny. Government on all 
levels, business, finance, labor, race relations, urban 
life, the penal system—all were weighed and found 
wanting by magazines which each month had a 
combined circulation of over three million copies 


a. 


S.§. McClure 


and which, on occasion, might reach twenty million 
families. To the extent that it created an informed 
and aroused citizenry, muckraking made things 
happen: new laws and regulations, new electoral 
procedures, social legislation, conservation 
measures, improved food and drug standards, 
wage and hour reforms, and, in general, a 
movement toward a publicly accountable system of 
social and governmental controls. 


The muckrakers themselves achieved much 
of what they had set out to do: writing a literature 
of intense concern; applying art and science to 
present realities; recording not the official but the 
true, intimate history of their era. In doing this, 
they introduced a new range of characters and 
subject matter. Bosses, politicians, traction 
tycoons, cops, ward heelers, bagmen, manufac- 
turers of tainted baking powder and addictive 
patent medicines, meat packers, quacks, gamblers, 
captains of industry, crooks, reformers—all of 
these and more, displaying only what Mark Twain 
called ‘‘that natural expression of villainy which we 
all have,”’ were viewed in their native habitats of oil 
refineries, slums, red-light districts, city halls, 
saloons, sausage factories, cheap hotel rooms— 
settings that everybody recognized but nobody had 
really written about before in a family magazine. 


It was only when the January, 1903, issue of 
McClure’s was about to go to press, Baker said, 
that the editors realized that three articles dealt 
with the same general subject, ““The American 
Contempt of Law.”’ But the editorial disclaimer— 
“We did not plan it so; it is a coincidence’’—was 
honest mainly in the sense that no one there had 
known much in advance that the articles would all 
be ready to run at the same time. According to the 
life patterns of McClure and his writers, the 
January issue represented a series of convergences 
which, in retrospect, even give it a certain 
predestined character. 


Periodical journalism before McClure’s 
time—venerable magazines like Harper's, The 
Century, Atlantic Monthly—spoke mainly for the 
values and culture of the Eastern seaboard. 
McClure and his group were outlanders. Their 
links to the vanished frontier and the struggle for 
economic survival were fresh and strong. During 
his boyhood in Indiana, McClure’s widowed 








Ida M. Tarbell 


mother had worked as a live-in domestic. When 
Ida Tarbell was born in a log house in Penn- 
sylvania, her father was on his way to Iowa, looking 
for open land and a farm. Later, as an independent 
in Titusville, he and his partner had fallen victim 
to Standard Oil; the partner shot himself, and 
Franklin Tarbell went into debt. Baker was born in 
Michigan. His father, bankrupt as merchant and 
manufacturer, had gone west just as Steffens’ 
father did when he rode across the plains from 
Illinois to find a clerkship in San Francisco. ‘‘He 
did not know, and neither did I as a boy,” Baker 
wrote about his father, “that we were living on the 
‘last frontier.’ There was no longer anywhere in 
America, or indeed in the world, for the ambitious 
or the discontented to go for free land, free forests, 
free rivers, for free opportunity.’’ McClure and his 
writers, in an era when the average American did 
not go beyond the fifth grade in school, had all 
gone to college, but the colleges they went to— 
Knox, Allegheny, Michigan State, Berkeley—were 
remote from the East in spirit as well as in place. 


T... great depression that began in 1893 
and lasted for about four years had the same 
formative meaning for Steffens’ generation that 
a later, longer depression had for the generation 
coming to social awareness in the 1930s. The 
depression of 1893 dramatized corporate 
irresponsibility, the appalling gap between the rich 
and the poor, the failure of government to regulate 
an economy run wild. Instead of old, scattered 
patterns of reform it encouraged the rough and 
inconsistent unity of preogressivism: Steffens, 
Baker and Ida Tarbell were all starting out as 
writers in 1893, and that June, when the bottom fell 
out of the stock market and panic spread westward 
from Wall Street, S.S. McClure published the first 
number of: his magazine. 

Middle class, middle American, impatient 
with traditional wisdom, McClure and his writers 
shared a number of interests with each other and 
with other muckrakers: They revered sociology and 
science, but their stance and rhetoric were 


moralistic, evangelical, millennial, and echoed the: 


pulpit as much as the laboratory, the lecture hall 
and the soapbox. Scolded by a critic for his ‘Jesus 


Ray Stannard Baker 


complex,’’ Upton Sinclair replied, almost 
gratefully, that “the world needs a Jesus more than 
it needs anything else.’’ His answer was consistent 
with the fact that the muckrakers claimed Jesus as 
the greatest of their remote antecedents, frequently 
cited Luther and among their immediate an- 
tecedents claimed W.T. Stead, the English editor 
and reformer who wrote [f Christ Came to Chicago, 
a book that preached the social gospel and was 
published in the year of the great panic. 

Many of the muckrakers had been exposed 
in childhood to the gospel of urgent Christianity 
represented by Steffens’ grandfather, the preacher. 
McClure’s parents belonged to an evangelical sect 
called The Brethren, Baker was brought up on “‘the 
stern old Presbyterian Bible,” and Ida Tarbell had 
knelt at the mourners’ bench as a girl and knew 
herself to be a sinner. Such experiences left their 
mark even on the secularized adult. ‘Physical 
escape from the embraces of evangelical religion 
did not mean moral escape,”’ wrote Frederic C. 
Howe, the urban reformer who was Steffens’ close 
friend and ally. ‘From that religion my reason was 
never emancipated. By it I was conformed to my 
generation and made to share its moral standards 
and ideals. It was with difficulty that realism got 
lodgment in my mind; early assumptions as to 
virtue and vice, goodness and evil remained-in my 
mind long after I had tried to discard them.” 

Having settled in their minds the rival 
claims of Darwinism and orthodox religion, the 
muckrakers came to their work with a profound 
antagonism toward doctrinal and institutionalized 
Christianity (one favorite target was Trinity Church 
in New York, the city’s largest single owner of slum 
and whorehouse properties), but with a high moral 
and ethical purpose that they associated with the 
prophets and the Apostles. Steffens’ declared 
purpose in muckraking the cities was to awaken 
their Christian conscience, their shame; later, he 
and other critics of muckraking, came to believe 
that the ultimate effect of these exposures and 
appeals had been simply to make the cities 
ashamed, not to make them better. The 
muckrakets yearned to find Christian.solutions to 
social problems and believed in the practical utility 
of the Golden Rule. They also had a dangerous 
passion for strong leaders to bring Israel out of the 
house of bondage and to cast out money changers 


and devils. ‘Whenever anything extraordinary is 
done in American municipal politics, whether for 
good or evil, you can trace it invariably, to one 
man,”’ Steffens (and McClure) concluded from the 
experience of muckraking Minneapolis. That one 
man often placed himself above the law, scorned 
codes, charters, the established legislative, elec- 
toral, and judicial process. In this respect, although 
they were dealing with “The American Contempt 
of Law’ or (another McClure’s catch phrase) 
“the degradation of Christian Citizenship,” the 
muckrakers could be complicitly lawless: they 
recognized that democracy was slow to purge or 
reverse itself, and consequently they often looked 
with favor on strong men who set themselves above 
*the law. 

To the extent that one can speak of them 
collectively, the muckrakers stood at Armageddon, 
battling: for the Lord, and in their dedication to 
moral absolutes they tended to see political and 
economic problems in terms of a timeless struggle 
for man’s soul and to pay insufficient attention to 
the shifting character of institutions as institutions. 
They and their political counterparts spoke with 
fine theological inexactitude of sin, guilt, 
redemption, conversion, adopted revivalist 
techniques and were often grossly over- 
optimistic—the muckrakers expected too much of 
muckraking by itself alone. When Theodore 
Roosevelt decided that the time had come for him 
to part company with his journalistic allies, it was 
altogether fiting that he should go to a common 
well of inspiration, John Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress, for his attack on the ‘“‘Man with the Muck- 
rake.” 

“Politics is a business,’’ Steffens had written 
before coming to McClure's. ‘“‘That's what's the 
matter with it! That’s what is the matter with 
everything.”’ Even in his first articles about St. Louis 
and Minneapolis this remained hardly more than 
an ‘antipathy: ‘“‘business’’ was something 
distasteful. As Upton Sinclair was to tell him, 
Steffens: simply had not thought his data through 
to their logical (or ideological) conclusion; ac- 
cording to Sinclair, Steffens should have been able 
to see that the profit system was self-poisoning and 
that only socialism would work. Like the other 
principal muckrakers, Steffens began at McClure’s 
relatively innocent of social or political theory and 
of any conscious left impulse except in the sense 
that not being “right’’ —not “‘celebrating things as 
they are,”’ in C. Wright Mills’ phrase—he could 
conceivably. be described as “‘left.” 


A. a group, McClure and his writers were 
centrists, like their hero Theodore Roosevelt, and 
beyond momentary indignations they had no sys- 
tematic designs on the existing order. Muckraking, 
McClure said, “‘was the result of merely taking up 
in the magazine some of the problems that were 
beginning to interest the peopie.’’ Businessmen, 
bankers and solid citizens read and trusted 
McClure's not only because it was generally 
reliable, but also because they believed that the 
magazine's target was the flagrant abuses within 
the system, not the system itself. The implicit 
achievement of muckraking, as Steffens later 
suggested, was actually to strengthen the system by 
alerting it to its.own vulnerabilities. According to 
this view, muckraking was a fundamentally middle 
class, loyalist strategy, despite dramatic ap- 
pearances to the contrary; and its net effect was 
comparable to that of administering underdoses of 
antibiotics: warned and inured, the hostile 
organism ‘becomes stronger than ever. ‘Th’ noise 
we hear is not th’ first gun iv a rivolution,” said Mr. 
Dooley in the heyday of muckraking. “It’s only th’ 





people iv th’ United States batin’ a carpet.” This 
social rug-beating, according ‘to one plausible 
interpretation, left political capitalism more secure 
than ever. 


Steffens and his group were a home-grown 


product, as indigenous as Apaches and almost as © 


isolated from ideology of any sort and from any 
counter-tradition to industrialism and the com- 
mercialization of American life. They tended to use 
conspiratorial personifications such as “the 
system,” “thé invisible .empire,” ‘‘the invisible 
government,” “‘the Beast,” “the interests,” but this 
lexicon might have suited William Jennings Bryan 
just as well. What passed for a common body of 
theory and belief was a crackerbarrel mixture of the 
meliorism, service ethic, and Christian principles of 


the Social Gospel and values of the Republic tra- . 


ditionally attributed to the founding fathers. One 
could also detect elements of Abolitionist fervor, 
populist outrage, recollections of the Haymarket 
Square riots in Chicago, Homestead, Pullman, the 
Panic and Coxey’s Army. In Steffens and a few 
others there were also traces of Debsian socialism 
and of another potent force that for a while seemed 
to be the wave of the future, the Single Tax creed of 
Henry George and his followers. 


What Steffens conspicuously: shared with 
McClure, Baker and Tarbell was not political 
belief; instead, it was a.literary tradition that had 


begun to crystallize in the 1880s and 1890s and that 
brought these writers to politics, broadly defined. 
McClure, who had once made a stab at writing 
fiction, saw himself as a businessman-editor who 
shared the taste of the millions and was therefore 
able to anticipate and feed it. Still, he was as aware 
as any literary intellectual of what would soon be 
called critical realism. “It seems to-me,”” McClure 
wrote, ‘that the scientific spirit of the times, when 
applied to literature, means a study of current 
product. By studying the present you see the 
animal growing, you see it developing. ...You 
have the fun and the excitement of watching the 
gradual growth and the tendencies of the times.” 
McClure had just founded a syndicate whose 
function, he said, was to “make the modern 
newspaper a complete and artistic reflex of modern 
life’’ by furnishing editors with the “‘results of the 
intellectual progress of the world.” : 

Steffens, Ida Tarbell and Baker had all 
made the same commitments both to “the 


scientific spirit’’ and to literature when’ McClure. 


recruited them for his magazine. Steffens, who had 
studied psychology in Germany and France, was 
working on short stories about slum life and a novel 
about police corruption. Ida Tarbell had planned 
to be a biologist and work with a microscope; her 
first article for McClure dealt with the work of 
Louis Pasteur and the Pasteur Institute. Baker, an 
accomplished science reporter who wrote the 
first authoritative account of Marconi’s wireless 


telegraph, was working on a novel, but he was 


nagged by the suspicion that in order to write it he 
needed to know a great deal more about American 


_ business tham he did. He was also nagged, as he 


remembered, “‘by the dissatisfaction I sometimes 
felt in trying to write fiction when the world seemed 
literally on fire with critical, possibly revolutionary 
movements.” He believed that his mission as a 
writer was to make people “see and think, and thus 
fit them for living.” 


W.u. critical realism answer the question 
that paralyzed Henry Adams, a muckraker in 
Grant’s Washington? How does one write 
“literature” about business and politics, the two 
institutions from which American intellectuals 
were conspicuously alienated and excluded? What 
opportunities were there, in the age of McKinley 
and Roosevelt any more than in the age of Ulysses 
Grant, for the creative interplay of art, intellect and 
reality? How could “sensitive and timid natures,” 
Adams asked, regard the modern world “‘without a 
shudder”? The McClure’s group of 1903 saw the 
answer in a concept of literature as truth telling, as’ 
a way of applying science to experience. In their 
work a vagrant strain of grass-roots dissent and 
suspicion of authority fused with a definition of 
naturalism as a life-force in literature and advoc- 
acy as a life force in journalism. 


‘Deceptive Practices’ at WPIX 


BY TERRY PRISTIN 


On August 3, the Federal Communications 
Commission's Broadcast Bureau released a 
scathing document recommending that the New 
York Daily News-owned WPIX-TV be denied 
renewal of its license. At the same time, the bureau 
concluded that Forum Communications, Inc., 
which has sought to operate Channel I1 since May, 
1969, is financially qualified to do so. At this stage, 
however, the challenge is a long. way from being 
resolved. It must first be ruled upon by James 
Tierney. the administrative law judge who con- 
ducted the hearings, and then by the commission 
itself. Inevitably, lengthy court battles will follow. 
Still, the bureau's 225-page ‘Proposed 
Findings and Conclusions” is packed with such 
convincing data that it is hard to imagine how any 
responsible agency could disagree with its 
recommendations. The report, which is essentially 
u brief, examines in meticulous detail WPIX’S 
‘falsification and misrepresentation™ of the news 
during the period of August-December, 1968, and 
describes management's failure to act when 
confronted on this matter by news department 
employees. Furthermore, it shows how WPIX lied 
to the commission in attempting to cover-up its 

. misdeeds. 
By the summer of 1968, WPIX's evening 


news program had been shifted in and out of 


various time slots in the hope of beefing up ratings 
that had begun slipping two years earlier. Once 
again .a move was planned—from 10 p.m. to 9 
p.m., and a temporary writer, Ted Kamp, was 
installed as producer. The Broadcast Bureau's 
report clearly shows how Kamp operated in- 
dependently of guidance or restraint from anyone 
else at WPIX: he “had his own ideas of how a news 
show should operate."" Hampered by limited 
facilities (a‘stingy management permitted only one 
camera crew until mid-September) and chronic late 
delivery by United Press International, the supplier 
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In what may be a 
landmark document, 
the FCC's Broadcast 
Bureau has 
condemned the 
behavior of New 
York's Channel 11 and 
recommended that its 

license be denied. 


of film shot outside New York City, Kamp found 


imaginative ways to enliven his. show. He 
misrepresented the location and currency of UPI 


film, used sound effects with silent footage, delved 


into the film morgue to find visual accompaniment 


for breaking stories (once, five-month old Paris 


Peace Talk film was palmed off as new) and 
pretended that film had been’ transmitted by 
satellite when, in fact, it had not. When writers 
objected to these practices, he threatened to fire 
them. 

By contrast, Walter Engels, the news 
direetor, remained a passive figure, who viewed his 
role as that of “‘policy-maker,”' aloof from the day- 
to-day operations. WPIX President Fred Thrower 
concerned himself primarily with financial matters. * 
According so the bureau, he waited until July, 1969 
before coming down hard on Engels. 

The findings support the most notorious 
allegations against WPIX: its phony “‘on-the- 
scene’ coverage of the Soviet 


purporting to depict Prague and audiotapes from 
other countries represented as eyewitness accounts 


invasion of 
Czechoslovakia that included film from Bucharest © 


of the occupation. On one occasion, Kamp selected 
a tape from Vienna over a less dramatic report 


from Prague, apparently figuring that no one 


would discern the difference. In some instances, 
tapes made of single phone conversations with 
overseas correspondents were sometiries split into 
several ‘‘reports.'’ Other examples quoted from the 


findings (with citations deleted) show how Kamp's 


practices add up to what the bureau calls an ‘‘in- 


tentional pattern of constant deception’’: 


The Maine Driver: According to [writer Colin] 
Gibson, he was once assigned by [producer Ted] 
Kamp to write a story involving a man in Maine 
who was stopped for driving too slowly and ex- 
plained to the police that his car was not capable 
of going any faster. Gibson wrote the story and 
handed it to Kamp. Later, before the show was 
aired, Gibson found that some words had been 
added to the story by Kamp. Gibson went to Kamp 
and told him that the added words implying the 
man was in jail were not proper because they did 
not know the man was in jail. Kamp replied to 
Gibson: ‘Well, so what? Who is going to know?” 
The script record of what went on the air at WPIX 
reveals that a story, as described by Gibson, was in 
fact aired by WPIX on September 19, 1968. 
Moreover, in type which is larger than the type in 
the main, body of the story are the words: ‘‘Russell 





*The bureau points out that Thrower, who is also general 
manager, received a bonus in addition to his $70,000 a year 
salary. The bonus of $30,000 to $50,000 was based on the net 
earnings of the station and surely accounts for his obsession 
with the smallest of financial details such as pay increases for 
production assistants. During the period studied, WPIX was 
trying to match WNEW's successful 10 p.m. show with a staff 
numbering only 15 people. This tight-fistedness is even more 
remarkable in view of the fact that the parent company of the 
Daily News (the country's biggest newspaper) is one of the 
largest media conglomerates in the world—the Tribune Co. Its 
holdings include The Chicago Tribune and Chicago Today and 
five other newspapers in Florida; television and radio stations 
in Chicago, Duluth and Denver; cable interests in Michigan 
and California as well as several news services. 
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Adams enjoyed his Yankee pot roast tonight 
courtesy of the Bar Harbour Police Department.” 
Gibson identified the latter phrase as that which 
Kamp added. Also, although Gibson could not 
recall if he wrote this story based on UPI or AP 
wire copy, the AP wire copy covering this news item 
states only that Russell Adams was fined $20 and 
had his right to drive suspended for 10 days. No 
mention of Adams being jailed is made. 


The ‘Scissors Bridge’: On another occasion, 
Kamp gave Gibson a piece of film and a “spot 
sheet” and instructed Gibson to write a 30-second 
item with a “South Vietnam angle.”’ The film 
according to Gibson’s recollection, involved a piece 
of army equipment being tested at Fort Belvoir, 
Virginia. Gibson wrote the story, directed the 
cutting of the film and handed his finished copy 
and the “‘spot sheet’ to Kamp. Afterwards, Gibson 
heard Kamp order a production assistant to make 
a super “Central Highlands” for the story. Gibson 
had not indicated a “super” [identification 
superimposed on a segment of film] to be used with 
the film on his script. Upon hearing the order 
Gibson told Kamp the film had not been shot in 
Vietnam. Kamp replied that he had been in the 
Central Highlands of Vietnam and knew how they 
looked. Gibson identified the story in question as 
page 23 of the WPIX script of September 9, 1968, 
which shows “super Central Highlands” in- 
structions in handwriting. This is not Gibson’s 


handwriting and it was Kamp’s authority to add _ 


supers. Although Gibson says the story was not 
aired on that day, WPIX admits that a similar story 
using the same film was aired on September 10, 
1968, the following day. That story, written by 
another writer, Harry Zlokower, also contains a 
“super Central Highlands” with the appropriate 
“*§-5’’ notation by the director. Thus, it is clear that 
WPIX did, in fact, show film of the “Scissors 
Bridge”’ army equipment shot in Fort Belvoir and 
identified by a super “‘Central Highlands” on the 


air. 
Of crucial significance in this instance is 


Gibson’s testimony that he wrote the story with a 
UPITN “spot sheet” as an aid, was given the “spot 
sheet” by Kamp and returned it to Kamp with his 
finished story. Furthermore, in discussing the 
super with Kamp, Gibson told him that the film 





had been shot in Fort Belvoir. The UPITN [United 
Press Internation Television News] “spot sheet’’ 
which covers the film in question clearly indicates it 
was “shot in Fort Belvoir, Virginia.” 


The Nixon Motorcade: Writer Nancy McCarthy 
testified to an instance when she wrote a story 
about then candidate Richard Nixon in which film 
of the President in one place was used in con- 
nection with his appearance in Texas, rather than 
vice-versa as appears in the Bill of Particulars. The 
witness. identified page 24 of the September 6, 
1968, official script of WPIX as the story in 
question, which WPIX admits involved the use of 
San Francisco film of Mr. Nixon shot in that city on 
September 5, 1968. McCarthy recalled the film 
involved a motorcade and the UPITN “spot sheet’’ 
indicates shots of Nixon arriving at the San 
Francisco airport and a tickertape parade. The 
WPIX script indicates that part of this color film 
shot on September 5 was shown while the an- 
chorman told the story of Mr. Nixon arriving at the 
Houston, Texas, airport on September 6, 1968. 
McCarthy was ordered to use the film with the 
story by Kamp. 


The “Russian Expert from Moscow": According to 
Mrs. McCarthy, Kamp...on August 26, 1968, 
told her that he had obtained or was to obtain a 


_ report from a professor Max Putzel, a Russian 


expert who had just returned from a tour of Russia 
and was at Kennedy Airport. Putzel’s report was to 
cover the Russian people’s reaction to the Czech 
crisis. Kamp asked her to write a script for the 
report and use three supers which Kamp titled. 
McCarthy saw this item that night and stated that 
Putzel’s report, in substance, referred to some 
people favoring fhe invasion, some being against it 
and others having no opinion. The tenor of the 
report did not indicate that Putzel was not in 
Russia nor that he had given the report earlier. 
While Putzel gave his report on the air, film was 
run and three separate supers, “Professor Max 
Putzel,”” ‘“‘eyewitness account’’ and ‘“‘from Mos- 
cow” appeared. Colin Gibson pointed out that 
Kamp asked him to order film of Moscow street 
scenes from the UPITN film library that was not 
current, that the film was used to make it appear to 
be current and that Kamp told him he would take 
care of payment for the footage involved. UPITN and 
WPIX records indicate that the film was ordered 
by Gibson on August 26, 1968, and that royalty 
charges based on the amount of footage actually 
used on the air were subsequently paid by WPIX. 
Moreover, the amount of footage indicated as being 
used with the Putzel story corresponds to the 
amount of library film paid for by WPIX. 


[Walter] Engels, [head of the news 
department] agreed that the script shows that the 
running time of the film and the library footage 
paid for were fairly close. It is clear that the film 
was used since UPI and WPIX records indicate 
that whenever library film was not used such fact 
was noted by a written notation “not used’’ and no 
billing would’ be made by UPI in such case. 
Professor Putzel himself stated that Kamp in- 
formed him that he had some silent film of 
Moscow to be used with the report. 


Thus, the evidence clearly points to the use 
of the old UPITN library film with a supposedly 
current report from Professor Putzel, indicating 
that his report covered reactions from people who 
favored the invasion, others who were con- 
sternated, and a third group that was “‘baffled.”’ 





Furthermore, Putzel could only conjecture as to 
whether he indicated in his report that he was back 
in the United States. In addition, though Kamp 
and the WPIX script characterized Putzel as a 
Russian “‘expert” and ‘‘scholar,”’ Putzel said he did 
not know the language well and that calling him a 
Russian “expert” “scholar’’ would not be correct. 
His field is German literature. In fact, Putzel felt 
his interview report was of the type being obtained 
from people like Shirley Temple Black who 
happened to be in Russia or Czechoslovakia at that 
time. Putzel gave his account by phone from Gary, 
Indiana, his home, and the report was initiated and 
arranged by his cousin, Ted Kamp... 


The “See-Through Blouse’’: Colin Gibson testified 
regarding a story which, though not aired, 
graphically displays Kamp’s attitude towards the 
use of film in particular and the reporting of news 
in general. According to Gibson, he was instructed 
to write a story about a Brandeis University teacher 
based on copy received through the wires. Gibson 
wrote a “‘light’’ story based on the wire information 
that the female instructor had wore a wig, boots 
and other “hip’’ clothing and drove to class on a 
motorbike in an attempt to “relate”’ to her students 
and “‘bridge the generation gap.’ Later, Gibson 
found out that Kamp had altered his script and 
had added a closing line to the story indicating that 
the teacher had walked into the class and opened a 
wind breaker to reveal a “‘see-through”’ shirt with 
“Brandeis” written across the front. Although 
Gibson was not certain that he raised this matter 
with Kamp, he did recall telling other writers that 
the addition by Kamp did not accord with the wire 
service information. Of further significance is the 
apparent reason for not airing this story. 
Indications are that Kamp planned to use film with 
this item. The chief film editor at the time, Sal 
Amico, recalled that one of the film editors brought 
to his attention film of “‘see-through’’ garments 
being modeled in a fashion show which Kamp 
planned to show on the air. According to Amico, 
the breasts of the woman modeling the clothes 
could clearly be seer on the screen. Amico told 
Kamp he would not put the piece on the air 
because it was against broadcast procedures. 
Kamp replied that he was the producer and the 
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tilm would be aired. Amico then called Engels who 
reviewed the film and ordered it destroyed. 


The “Beatles Boutique”: On August 2, 1968, 
Kamp, himself. wrote a story concerning a 
boutique store owned by the British rock music 
group, the Beatles. Kamp wrote the following lead- 
in which was aired to introduce a piece of “‘sound- 
on-film”’: 

Well, today, they went bankcrupt (sic), and the 

angry Beatles decided to open the door and"just 

give everything away... 
At this point, film was aired of people actually 
receiving free clothing from the boutique, in- 
cluding a reporter describing. the Beatles’ decision 
and an interview with a patron of the store. Supers 
were imposed over the film reading . ‘‘Beatles 
Shop,"’ ‘‘London,”’ and ‘“‘bankcrupt”’ (sic). 
However, although Kamp identified the 
bankruptcy and “give-away” as occurring ‘“‘today”’ 
(i.e. August 2), the film and the event were of the 
previous day, August 1, 1968. Moreover, the UPI 
spot sheet of the film does not refer to bankruptcy 
of the Beatles. 


The “Christian Barnard” Item: On August 9, 
1968, a story was written and aired under the aegis 
of Kamp regarding Dr. Christian Barnard’s visit to 
‘Rome on that day. The lead-in to the film reports 
that Barnard is in Rome today “on a flying visit 
combining medical business” with other matters. 
At this point film, with a super “*Rome,” began to 
run on the air and the anchorman reported that: 


Dr. Barnard spent much of his time at a clinic 
in the Eternal City—examining several sick 
children whom Italian doctors had lined up as 
possible cases for transplant surgery. 


While the anchorman reported this and further 
facts, film was run of Barnard in Rome visiting a 
hospital. However, the hospital visit by Barnard 
actually took place on August 8, 1968, and it was 
film of that event that WPIX news showed, not a 
visit of August 9, 1968. The script also utilizes 
sound effects (small crowd). When asked if WPIX 
had sound effects in its library, Engels answered 
“we have sound effects for large Italian crowds 
taken from Vatican square”’. 


The “California Report’: In another story written 





under Kamp’s production, the campaigns of then 
candidates Eugene McCarthy and George 
McGovern were covered. An August 12, 1968, item 
concerns Eugene McCarthy’s comments on the 
similarity of his positions on issues to that of 
Senator McGovern. WPIX showed a sound-on-film 
piece of McCarthy’s comments on this subject in 
response to questions at a news conference in 
California. The film, shot on August 10, 1968, was 
supplied to UPITN on August 10, 1968 and WPIX 
had no representatives at the news conference 
depicted; yet WPIX introduced the film with this 
line: “‘when we asked him about McGovern, he 
laughed it off in McCarthy style.”” Although Walter 
Engels stated that, in his view, the “‘we’’ referred to 
the “working press,”’ Lee Nelson, the news director 
of WPIX,-admitted that the “we” should not have 
been used. However, it sould be noted that Nelson 
reviewed this script and made no change to the 
noted sentence. By contrast, in an item of August 
23, 1968, WPIX news introduced sound-on-film 
which WPIX shot and which depicted Lee Nelson 
asking questions of another person by the lead-in 
“we asked him tonight...” In addition, the 
August 12 item represents another instance of 
WPIX using film two days old without in any way 
indicating the age of the film and indeed the script 
gives the clear impression that the item was current. 


The “Biafran’: Airlift: On August 27, 1968, WPIX 
news aired an item concerning relief efforts for the 
people of Biafra. The script indicates the story was 
originally written as a “live” item without film. 
However, in what Walter Engels identified as Ted 


. Kamp’s handwriting, directions were inserted to 


use 20 seconds of silent film and a super “Biafra” 
over the film. The script shows that, as the 
newscaster read “Charterflights with food and 
medical supplies, however, are reaching Biafra,” 
film was shown with the. super. However, UPITN 
records confirm that the film shown was not of 
Biafra, but of the loading of planes with food and 
medical supplies in Sao Tome. The island of Sao 
Tome is located in the Gulf of Guinea off the West 
African Coast and is not.part of Biafra. 


The ‘‘Cambodia Border"’ Bombing: On August 30, 
1968, WPIX aired an item concerning recent 
bombing of supply train routes running from North 
Vietnam through Laos and Cambodia into South 
Vietnam. According to Gerald Nadel, who wrote 
the story, a super ‘Cambodia Border”’ was inserted 
for use with film by Kamp, though Nadel was not 
aware this had been done at the time. Although 
Nadel could not be sure what film was used, ac- 
cording to WPIX an edited version of film supplied 
by the Department of Defense through UPITN was 
utilized. UPITN records for the film indicate that 
the results of a ‘drag bomb” attack on a bunker 
system 60 miles northeast of Saigon are depicted 
along with bombing of a bridge and a truck park 
north and east of Dong Hei. There is no reference 
in the film to the “Cambodia border’ which 
statement appears only in the WPIX script. Yet, 
Kamp directed that the noted super be used. For 
the sake of clarity, it is noted that Cambodia is the 
western border of Vietnam, and none of the scenes 
depicted in the noted film are west of the Viet- 
namese cities of Saigon and Dong Hei. 


The “Dubcek Arrival”; On October 4, 1968, WPIX 
news script reported as a “‘live” item that a treaty 
had been signed between Czechoslovakia and the 
Soviet Union that night at the end of a two-day 





summit conference in Moscow. Following the live 
report, WPIX aired ten seconds of film while the 
newscaster stated the following: 
Czechoslovak Communist Party Secretary 
Dub¢ek, arriving for the Talks (pause) agreed 
to sign the treaty for what he called temporary 
stationing. 
However, the film shown was not of Dubcek 
arriving in Moscow for the summit conference, but 
rather was of Dubcek leaving Prague for the talks. 


The Italian Civil Servants’ Strike: On November 
20, 1968, WPIX news, in a story written by James 
Fusca, reported a strike by civil servants in Italy. 
The lead-in to the film portion of the item read: 
“Italy’s worst strike by government employees in a 
decade continues today. The 24-hour boycott 
by some two million Italian civil servants (at 
this point film is shown) left the nation’s railway 
system at a virtual halt throughout the day.”’ The 
rest of the copy read with the film reports the 
stoppage of the railway system and = mail 
distribution with the last item of news reporting a 
clash of students and police in the city of Turin. 
However, the film shown depicts only the effects of 
the strike in Rome on November 19 and with no 
scenes of November 20. Moreover, although WPIX 
reported that the railway strike continued. on 
November 20, the UPITN information for the film 
states that it was a 24-hour strike beginning at 9 
p.m. on November 18. Thus, by November 20, the 
strike was over. 


The Siege of DucLap: On August 29, 1968, in a 
story written by Gerald Nadel, WPIX News 
reported that the siege of DucLap in Vietnam had 
broken that week. While telling the story of the 
four-day fighting, silent film was shown of fighting, 
sound effects of tanks were played on the air, and a 
super ‘“‘DucLap” imposed over the film. Nadel 
testified that he did not add the super and only 
Kamp had authority to add supers to Nadel’s 
script. According to UPITN records, the film 
shown and supered “DucLap” was actually of 
Pleiku, South Vietnam fighting in the highlands 
region on August 23, 1968. 


In October, four writers, including Nancy 
McCarthy, tried to get Engels to react to this 
outrageous situation. The news department head 
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did nothing but talk to Kamp and Nelson, the very 
people responsible for the deceptive practices. 
When McCarthy complained to Thrower in early 
December, he told her she was considered a 
disruptive person. She was promptly fired. 

Bill Greeley of Variety then began looking 
into McCarthy's charges, and by early 1969 the 
Station started anticipating inquiries from the 
FCC. Engels set about writing the first of several 
reports, relying on scripts to substantiate his denial 
of the allegations in Variety. But the bureau 
charges that he neglected to check the scripts 
against information from UPI, telephone records 
or the recollections of his former writers. In his first 


report to the FCC, Engels actually lied about two of 


the incidents described above. Moreover, as the 
bureau observed, ‘“‘During the entire period from 
the time of the McCarthy complaint up to July 7, 
Engels issued no written memoranda, instructions 
or criteria to guide news department employees. He 
employed no written instructions outlining steps 
and checks to avoid errors and inaccuracies in 
scripts or the misuse of film by employees. In short, 
nothing was done to prevent the recurrences of the 
practices employed by Kamp during the August- 
December 1968 period.” 

In July, after WPIX had been visited by 
members of the FCC staff and after Forum had 


filed its 


competing application, the _ station 
broadcast two stories using day-old film of an Ohio 
flood, again disguising its age. Finally, Thrower 
flew into action. He chewed out Engels in a memo 
and sent his news department a directive outlining 
procedures to prevent further fabrications. From 
the perspective of the Broadcast Bureau, however, 
Thrower's concern came too late. What's more, the 
fact that Engels had ‘‘concealed from and 
misrepresented material facts to the Commission” 
made a recommendation against renewal 
“mandatory.” 

Although WPIX has substantially improved 
its news department in the intervening years, the 
courts have ruled that the FCC must limit its 
judgments to the license renewal period. The 
station is now preparing to answer the Broadcast 
Bureau's charges in the fall. Leavitt Pope, 
executive vice-president, concedes that WPIX 
made “about a half-a-dozen mistakes"’ during the 
period under scrutiny, but he says he ‘“‘totally 
disagrees" with the “inferences” the bureau has 
drawn. WPIX has contended that the problems 
arose when the station was trying to expand its new 
department and ‘‘attempted to do a lot with people 
who were not ready for it.’ In addition, Pope 
maintains that “‘there were no instances where the 
news was reported untruthfully'—an incredible 


observation in light of the bureau's findings. Pope 
said that specifics would be forthcoming in the fall 
response. 


Significantly, WPIX will also argue on First 
Amendment grounds that the FCC, as a govern- 
ment agency, should not be making judgments on a 
station's handling of the news. Conceivably, this 
issue alone could tie up the case for quite some 
time. 


Right now the overriding question is 
whether the FCC will overcome its historic bias in 


favor of incumbents. The 1972 disfranchisement of 


Boston's WHDH-TV was widely regarded as a 


fluke, while a similar action against WPIX might 


be seen as a precedent-setter. Albert Kramer of the 
Citizens Communications Center feels the FCC will 
be chary of taking away a license unless Congress 
has first passed legislation making it almost im- 
possible to do ‘so in the future. ‘‘An awful lot 
depends on timing,” he says. ‘‘If the legislation 
goes through, that would let the FCC off the hook 
in terms of protecting the industry.’’ Tracy Westen, 
a lawyer who specializes in broadcasting, is more 
optimistic. He thinks Forum will get the license 
whether or not there is legislation. ‘‘Like the WH- 
DH case, this is a little unusual,’ he explains. 
“WPIX has been caught with its pants down." 


Washington’s Vertical City Room 


BY BOB KUTTNER 


I don’t know whether A. J. Liebling ever visited 
Washington’s National Press Building. If he did, 
he certainly must have noticed the familial 
resemblance to “The Jollity Building,” his 
celebrated composite edifice in Manhattan’s West 
Forties—a teeming warren inhabited by theatrical 
agents, song writers’ and small-time con-men— 
“the petty nomads of Broadway”—who shared 
desk space in the cubicles of the building’s upper 
stories and tried to look legit. In the lower lobby 
dwelt the ‘Telephone Booth Indians,” a tribe of 
hustlers at the bottom of the Jollity social scale, 
lacking even the ten dollars to rent a desk. The 
phone booths, Liebling wrote, “furnish shelter as 
well as sustenance, as the buffalo did for the 
Arapahoe and the Sioux.” The telephone Indians 
used the booths mainly for incoming calls. 


The National Press Building’s hierarchy is 
inverted. The Indians reside not in the gray marble 
lobby, which lost its phones several renovations 
ago, but in the two press club bars on the thifteenth 
floor. Management boasts that the twelve floors 
below house nearly 500 prime tenants, the most 
dense ratio of humanity to square footage in the 
Capital. Normally, the entire drama is seen only by 
postmen, cleaning crews, and candidates for high 
office in the Press Club, who canvas the building 
each November. 


It is quite a trek. Every five feet of corridor 
presents another faded translucent door, with plain 
black and gold lettering to identify the exotic and 
the obscure. Mrs. Williams’ School of Protocol and 
the Insurance Information Institute share a 
hallway with the Daily Telegraph of London and 
the Gannett chain’s Washington bureau. UPI is 
next door to the Menswear Retailers of America. 
The Aerospace Corporation is across the hall from 
the Marxist Daily World, which regularly gets mail 
intended for the Dairy World, and vice versa. Der 
Spiegel is sandwiched between the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association and the 





Bob Kuttner, who this month joins 
[MORE] as a contributing editor, 
is Washington editor of The Village Voice. 


How UPI, The Wall 
Street Journal and 
The Times of London 

found happiness in the 
National Press 
Building side by side 
with Desalting Digest, 
Butane-Propane News 
and Boot and Shoe 
Recorder. 


Expanded Shale Clay and Slate Institute, which is 
impossible to say fast with a mouthful of soda 
crackers. 

Co-existing beside predictable tenants like 
Reuters, Agence France-Press, Cowles, Knight, 
The Wall Street Journal, The Times of London, 
and a dozen Japanese publications are the Share 
Your Birthday Foundation, the United States 
Corporation Company, the Washington Detective 
Agency, the Frozen Prepared Food Manufacturers 
Association, the Israel Bond organization, the 
National Association of Professional Bureaucrats 
(which is a put-on), and an urban consulting firm 
called ‘“‘RipCo” (which is not). The trade papers 
seem to outnumber everyone else—Antibiotic 
News, Boot and Shoe Recorder, Butane-Propane 
News, Coal Age, Desalting Digest, Modern 
Plastics, Modern Medicine, Modern Railroads, 
Modern Packaging. . . . 

Someone is always moving in or out. Paris- 
Match has left, and with it the mysterous Match 
girl who used to appear in the elevators, cameras 
around her neck and a rose in her teeth. The 
National Organization for Women has moved in. 
Ralph Nader must have slipped out in the night. 
His old secret office three doors down the hall 
from mine is now occupied by E/ Nuevo Dia of San 


Juan, or so it says. To contact Nader, in the days 
before he was a conglomerate, one went through a 
ritual of dropping a note under his door, preferably 
when the hall was clear, and waiting for his ap- 
pearance a day or two later. Even if there were 
stirrings inside, one was not permitted to knock on 
his door. The building management regularly got 
long-distance calls, telegrams, special delivery 
letters for Ralph, who strictly forbade it to disclose 
his location. It was the Nader product safety office 
a few doors further down the hall which nearly set 
the building on fire testing electric blankets by 
dousing them with water. Nader used to suspect the 
strange antennae on the roof were directed at him. 
Perhaps they were directed at all of us, or at Tass, 
which has offices on the second floor. 


Lie. Nader, Tass keeps its door locked. The 
bureau chief arrived one morning in 1971 to find a 
live goat chained to the door, courtesy of the Jewish 


Defense League. Once, as a very green 
correspondent for Pacifica Radio, I decided it 
would be novel to produce a panel discussion of 
foreign correspondents. I sandbagged an un- 
comprehending little man from Asahi Shimbun, an 
imposing woman from Svenskadagbladet, and set 
out to find a correspondent from Behind the Iron 
Curtain. A secretary admitted me to the Tass office 
with great reluctance, advising that all the 
correspondents were out. I ended up waiting nearly 
half an hour, fascinated by the Cyrillic ticker. 
Finally, a correspondent returned, flashed a glance 
at me, muttered some angry Russian at the 
secretary, and asked my business. I told him I was 
producing a program about the foreign press and 
would he care to participate? ‘Of course you are,” 
he replied, eyeing my black equipment bag. He 
smiled a mocking smile when I offered my press 
credentials. Finally understanding, I mumbled that 
I hoped we’d meet again some time. “Yes, he said 
wearily, showing me the door, “Perhaps in a 
hundred years.” 

Tass must harbor similar suspicions about 
its newest neighbor on the second floor, the United 
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States Information Service. The USIS Foreign 
Press Center has moved into 202, which was for- 
merly occupied by the now bankrupt Press 
Building Health Spa. USIS kept two of the 
showers. The Foreign Press Center moved into the 
building in order to be closer to the press, ac- 
cording to The Center's director, Robert Miller, a 
steely-eyed crewcut official who looks a little like 
H.R. Haldeman. The Center provides weekly 
backgrounders for the foreign press, interprets the 
American bureaucracy, helps arrange interviews, 
and takes special pride in its junkets around 
America for foreign correspondents, always 
making sure to include some slums. The idea is 
that if you are honest enough to show the bad side 
of America, you'll win their respect. “One thing 
you can't do is fool a newsman,” Miller explains. 

Up on the ninth floor, one fifty yard stretch 
of corridor houses the United Egg Producers, the 
Munchen Merkur, Faith Media, Inc., Excelsior (of 
Mexico City), Tanjug (Yugoslavia), EFE (Spain), 
Hakuhodo (Japan), and Mrs. Esther van Wagoner 
Tufty. Mrs. Tufty, who is known around the 
building as The Dutchess, belongs to a species that 
never quite vanishes from the Press Building—the 
independent Washington news service. Her clients 
are mostly small papers in upstate New York and 
Michigan. The Dutchess and her two assistants 
specialize in anything with a hometown angle: 
dairy items for New York State, auto industry 
stories for Michigan, news about area 
Congressman or visiting firemen. “We localize 
things till they squeak,”’ she confesses. 

The Dutchess admits to renting space in the 
building since 1937, ‘‘on several floors like a good 
prostitute.’’ The current headquarters of the Tufty 
News Bureau is a cluttered office on the ninth floor 
with framed glossies covering the walls, giving it 
the look of a small delicatessen. The autographed 


photos include all the presidents back to Roosevelt. 
The Dutchess herself is an ample woman, now 
dependent on half-inch thick eyeglasses and a set 
of crutches, but unmistakably a grand lady. A 
dated piece of promotional literature calls at- 
tention to her “‘Junoesque stature, her coronet of 
braids and her pince-nez perched jauntily atop 
her nose.” 

The acknowledged master of collective 
representation and sole surviving original tenant of 
the Press Building is Bascom N. Timmons, who 
finally retired in July. Timmons, now in his 
eighties, came to Washington in 1912. He set up his 
bureau in an era when a paper needed a man in 
Washington less as a correspondent than as the 
publisher’s envoy in the Capital. “‘A man to give 
the paper some prestige, arrange for hotel rooms or 
appointments with Senators, squire around the 
publisher's wife and keep track of legislation af- 
fecting the publisher’s business interests,’’ recalls 
another old-timer. Timmons offered his services to 
papers which couldn't afford their own bureau, 
beginning with the Houston Chronicle, soon ad- 
ding the Nashville Tennessean and several more. 
By the time he retired, his door was covered with 
the names of affiliated papers, top to bottom. 


T.... building was constructed in 1926 by the 
National Press Club, then in its eighteenth year. 
President Coolidge laid the cornerstone. The idea 
was to provide a permanent home for the club and 
cheap, convenient office space for reporters. The 
location, 14th and F Streets, was then the heart of 
downtown Washington, though the site turned out 
to be a swamp, requiring the building to be set on a 
giant concrete raft. Congress assisted the club on 
two occasions, first by waiving the building height 


limitation so three extra stories could be added to 
enable the rent roll to meet the mortgage; later, the 
club president for 1932, who happened to be 
Bascom Timmons, engineered an amendment to 
the Bankruptcy Act to save the building from 
foreclosure during the Depression. (The club owns 
78 per cent of the building’s stock and occupies 
27,000 square feet on the thirteenth and fourteenth 
floors at a dollar a year.) 

Over the years, the press building has taken 
on the comfortable seediness of a vertical city 
room, which many newsmen find homey. But sev- 
eral of the weightier media organizations no long- 
er consider the quarters suitable for their Wash- 
ington bureaus, which has led them to migrate 
to the higher priced office space in the seventeen 
hundred block of Pennsylvania Avenue, just west 
of the White House. This summer, the Chicago 
Sun-Times moved out, following the Boston Globe, 
Newsday, Newsweek, The Los Angeles Times, 
Variety, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Hearst, and 
Mutual Broadcasting. The departed correspon- 
dents often voice nostalgia for their grubby offices. 
A near-revolt has infected the Sun-Times bureau 
since chief Tom Ross ordered the exodus. “‘He 
never appreciated the press building,” laments a 
colleague. “‘Our office was next to the press club 
kitchen. Tom hated the smells. What we have now 
is worse, an antiseptic corporate office building. 
It's terrible. They turn off the air conditioning at 
six o'clock. You can’t get a sandwich. Say what you 
will about the press building, it’s a newspaper- 
man’s building.” 

Or at least it feels like one, which is more 
important. Management doesn’t quite understand 
that. To keep the tenants, they keep trying to 
upgrade the building. This summer, a new 
management company added a huge hotel-style 
canopy over the 14th street entrance and Muzak in 
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the elevators. This pleases no one. The bureaus in 
quest of spiffier quarters continue to look 
elsewhere; the old school decries management’s 
anti-Jollity. 


T.. Press Club; of course, is the centerpiece 
of the building’s Front Page appeal. The trappings 
are carefully cultivated. A portrait of Ernie Pyle 
graces the staircase; an imposing plaque 
below spells out “The Journalist’s Creed.’’ The 
walls are paneled with bronze mats of famous 
front pages (IKE BACKS STEVENS... .JAPS 
BOMB OUR BASES...MERGE ARMY, NAVY: 
TRUMAN), Harry Truman’s piano sits in the 
under-utilized club library, along with other 
assorted memorabilia. The chairs are overstuffed, 
the food convenient and even acceptable. 
Occasionally, the luncheon speakers are Prime 
Ministers and Senators; sometimes what they have 
to say is genuinely newsworthy. On a light day, the 
trappings alone are enough to make you feel like 
a member of an honored profession, even if you 
spend all your time rewriting press releases or 
ripping the wire. 

The membership includes many of the 
Capital’s better known journalists, although few 
are active. James Reston is a member; Seymour 
Hersh is not. Evans and Novak belong; Woodward 
does, and Bernstein doesn’t. A lot of younger 
reporters join because it’s only $90 a year if you’re 
under thirty, and what the hell. Still, an 
acquaintance from the Baltimore Sun bureau (who 
loves the building) expresses the feeling of many 
under-fifties toward the club: “You rarely see 

-anybody you know up there. When I’m finished 
here for the day, I don’t want to go to the club. I 
want to go home.” 

* On the other hand, my neighbor on the 


eighth floor, Walter Fisk, who runs the U.S. News 
Service, thinks I should join. Mr. Fisk is a short, 
stout man who is convinced I have left-wing 
sympathies. He doésn’t think that should interfere 
with our friendship. While reluctant to discuss the 
U.S. News Service in great detail, he did say 
recently that “our clients range from the Reader's 
Digest on the right to the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune on the left.” Over an iced tea the other 
day, he speculated that I would find the club 
congenial, and an excellent place to take contacts 
to lunch. 


bad ow and again, some well-intentioned 
faction forgets the club’s essential character and 
embarks on a quixotic venture to ‘give the Press 
Club back to the press.’’ The idea, though noble, is 
doomed. The club never belonged to the working 
press, which is too busy working. Late in 1971, 
however, a Concerned Members Committee did 
succeed in wresting control of the Board of 
Governors from the encrusted establishment 
known, uncharitably perhaps, as ‘“‘the 
barracudas.” 

The insurgency was triggered by a strike of 
the club’s bartenders and other restaurant em- 
ployees. The board split over a wage offer, with an 
8-4 majority voting to hire a union-busting law firm 
and refuse any increase. This was too much for one 
member, labor columnist John Herling, who 
organized a support picket line that later grew into 
the Committee of Concerned Members. With 
elections coming up, the committee decided on the 
unprecedented course of running a full slate, 
pledged to return the press club to the press. The 
uncharacteristically prestigious slate, including 
Helen Thomas of UPI, Peter Lisagor of the 
Chicago Daily News, George Herman of CBS and 


11 
e 


five others, won a clean sweep. Warren Rogers. 
formerly the Look bureau chief, was elected 
president. A thoroughly middle-road and middle- 
aged group of Turks, but all of them working 
journalists at least. 

The insurgents moved immediately to put 
the independently-managed Press Building 
Corporation under the control of the club board. 
The manager was fired and a new management 
company hired. Four different cleaning contractors 
were dismissed; plans were laid to refurbish the 
bathrooms in the upper floors, and to woo back the 
burcaus which were continuing to move elsewhere. 
Entertainment was played down; the Speakers 
Committee moved energetically to provide ap- 
pearances by genuine newsmakers. The 
Professional Relations Committee was transformed 
from a body conducting liaison with other clubs 
into a committee on journalistic standards. After 
considering and ultimately rejecting plans for a 
Press Club Journalism Review, the Committee 
conducted a highly critical study of Administration 
press policies (see box, page 15). 

When the reform year was over, a grateful 
membership returned control of the club to the old- 
liners, who campaigned on the slogan “turn the 
lights on again.’’ The board is now split between 
holdover reformers and newly elected members 
representing Oil News, Traffic World, and 
Telecommunication Reports, among others. The 
Concerned Members slate might have consulted 
George Washington Plunkett, late of Tammany 
Hall, who explained, in another context, Why 
Reform Administrations Never Succeed Them- 
selves: “Reformers are morning glories,’’. Plunkett 
wrote; ‘Politics is as much a regular business as 
the grocery or the dry-goods or the drug business. 
You've got to be trained up to it, or you’re sure to 
fail.”” The Press Club Tammany is the trade press 

(continued-on page 15) 
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Best Spats 

This was supposed to be a rather short item, yet 
somehow matters seem to have gotten out of 
hand. But to start at the beginning... 

The other day we received a call from our 
friend David Halberstam angrily complaining 
that New York magazine had refused to run a 
letter he had written about the now celebrated 
(if that is the word) article on Ais friend Gay 
Talese. For those who may have been asleep in a 
massage parlor when it came out, the piece (‘An 
Evening in the Nude With Gay Talese’’-—New 
York, July 9, 1973) explored with some 
specificity (‘Amy reached out and took hold of 
Gay’s penis as calmly as if it had been a pool 
cue’’) Talese’s on-the-scene research for a book 
he is writing about the sex business. For days 
New Yorkers (or a few of them, at least) could 
chatter of nothing else. Even The New York 
Times weighed in with a story about the article. 
Everyone took sides. Aaron Latham, the New 
York senior editor who wrote the story, was a 
monster. No, Talese was the villain for 
cooperating in the first place. On July 24, 
Halberstam let fly: 


There seems to be some concern as to why 
Gay Talese let Aaron Latham look at him 
without his jockey shorts on and thus invade his 
privacy for New York magazine. The 
Latham piece is self-evidently smarmy—an 
unserious look at a serious man working on a 
serious book. The question then, is why did 
Talese go along with it? 

I think there is a very good reason and it 
should not go unpublished. Talese feels very 
strongly that if a reporter intrudes upon the 
privacy of others in his work and makes them 
open up their lives (with their real names to be 
used—not, as is sometimes done, composite 
people with composite names) then to the degree 
that his own personal life is germane, he is 
under comparable obligation to open up his. 
private life. A reasonable and indeed honorable 
view, I think. Surprisingly, not everyone in the 
journalistic profession feels this way. Just after 
Talese had finished The Kingdom and the 
Power [his bestseller about The New York 
Times] J remember a furious dinner argument 
on the subject of Katharine Graham [owner] of 
The Washington Post. She had offered Scotty 
Reston the job of editor of The Washington Post 
and Talese had gone to see her. She had refused 
to talk about the incident. Talese was enraged 
that someone like Ms. Graham of Newsweek 
and the Post could send several hundred 
reporters into the field every day herself and 
then refuse to answer questions on such a 
legitimate point of inquiry (in what was clearly 


not a matter of national security). Again I think » 


a reasonable attitude on the part of Talese. 
Surprisingly, there was one person at the table 
that night who disagreed strongly with Talese’s 
view. Even more surprisingly, it was neither 
Spiro Agnew nor Pat Buchanan. Even more 
surprisingly, that person was an editor. Even 
more surprisingly (for those of us who read and 
enjoy New York magazine and delight in its 
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willingness to violate the privacy of our fellow 
citizens), that person was Clay Felker. Which 


* goes to show that you can have it both ways. . . 


According to Halberstam, Byron Dobell, 
New York’s executive editor, called him in 
Nantucket to say the letter would run (Dobell 
denies he made a firm commitment), but not 
until a reply could be drafted by Felker, the 
magazine’s editor and publisher, who was in 
Europe and unreachable. There were more calls, 
including one from Talese complaining about 
the lopsided nature of the ‘‘Letters”’ column in 
New York’s Aug. 6 issue (four of the five letters 
on the piece were generally critical of him). At 
this point, Dobell called Nantucket again. “‘He 
told me,” says Halberstam, “‘that there were 
problems: that attacking the editor was a 
problem, that mentioning Kay [Graham] was a 
problem. Then he suggested I rewrite the letter 
simply defending Talese without mentioning 
Kay or Clay. I said, ‘Go fuck yourself. You 
knocked the hell out of my friend, now you can 
take it a little bit.” On Aug. 8, Dobell called to 
say that Clay was back and wanted to think 
about the letter overnight before making a final 
decision. On Aug. 9, says Halberstam, Dobell 
called again to say they were not running the 
letter because it was “like kicking a dead 
horse.” 

When we called Felker to ask about the 
decision, he said: ‘“The letter is scurrilous. It’s an 
ad hominem attack on me. It’s an inaccurate 
attack on me [a charge he later withdrew]. I’d 
have to be a masochist to publish it.’’ He 
suggested that Halberstam was upset because he 
had encouraged Talese to go along with the 
Latham article, and hinted that David might 
also still be smarting from an unfavorable 
review New York gave The Best and the 
Brightest, his bestseller about the Vietnam war. 
All of which, even if true, hardly seems reason to 
spike the letter, the point we planned to con- 
clude with when, lo, Dobell called us. If we were 
going to run Halberstam’s letter, then he had a 
few things to say in response, to wit: 


I understand Mr. Halberstam’s rage but not 
his sanctimoniousness. He is a close friend of 
Mr. Talese and no one likes to see a close friend 
speak or act in a way that appears foolish or 
worse. But Gay Talese did so speak and act, and 
nothing in Aaron Latham’'s approach to his 
subject can controvert Talese’s own words and 
actions. No one has seriously challenged the 
essential accuracy of Mr. Latham’s story 
although Mr. Talese may now regret that he 
permitted his life—with all its ambiguities, like 
any other man's—to be laid bare by another. 

Mr. Halberstam sees Talese’s astounding 
openness as a form of high journalistic honor. 
And if Talese does what is right and honorable, 
Mr. Halberstam suggests, then should not all 
other editors, publishers and authors do 
likewise? Indeed, isn't there a moral imperative 
to do so—and, if they refuse, isn't it only 
reasonable to direct righteous anger and in- 
dignation at them, the hypocrites? 

In my view, Mr. Halberstam has arrived at a 
nightmare interpretation of Moral Law and the 
First Amendment, apart from a preposterous 
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inflation of a reporter's rights, that would turn 
him into a coercive inquisitor. Halberstam 
seems to believe that a private citizen should be 
morally bound to talk if a reporter demands it. 
It doesn't take a constitutional lawyer to know 
that the right to privacy and the right not to 
speak are corollaries of the right to speak. This 
may not apply, in most cases, to governmental 


figures who are, after all, public servants. But no 
free American citizen in his private capacities 


and lawful activities is the servant of any other 
man—not even of David Halberstam. His scorn 
and anger, then, can only be seen as a bizarre 
and comic obfuscation of the case of his friend 
Talese who, alas, still goes undefended. 


And there the debate rested when we went 
to press. Reports that we plan a follow-up next 
month are greatly exaggerated. 


See it Now? 


WCBS News, having found a treasure in Jim 
Jensen’s grey temples at six o’clock, was at a loss 
for a similar success at eleven. Reporters in 
network blazers were out of the question (old- 
hat) and WNBC had already signed the only 
black ex-Mayor of Cleveland. So it came to be 
last spring, that the CBS corporate gods got 
together, lightning flashed and the answer 
rumbled down: let them have shirtsleeves. 

The new CBS ii o'clock show is broadcast 
from a newsroom with nothing overlooked: -ties 
are half-mast, teletypes chug, cigarette smoke 
billows. This world of Walter Burns and Hildy 
Johnson, this mythic landscape of ringing © 
phones, banging typewriters and scurrying 
copyboys will, insists CBS, “bring you closer to 
the news.” 

The promise of the new show was the 
deadline atmosphere of the 1936 stop-the-presses 
movie, the integrity of the network that 
brought you Murrow, along with the fluidity of 
today’s broadcast journalism. Little of that has 
yet materialized, however. The entwinement of 
television to ratings and the dollar has soured 
the concept. 

Channel 2 recently took [MORE] to lunch 
to talk about the show with anchorman Dave 
Marash, guarded by Len Chaimowitz, a director 


—R.P. 
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of press relations. Marash smoked a cigar and 
didn’t smile half so much as Chaimowitz. 
Marash agreed that the switch to the newsroom 
was essentially a cosmetic move, though he said 
he felt more comfortable. The promotion, 
however, piqued him. “Look, I don’t mind being 
sold, but I don’t want to make it on my shirt- 
sleeves or my beard...” 

The real reason for the Newsroom switch, 
Marash said, was that after skidding along third 
in the eleven o’clock ratings ‘“‘we wanted to be 
number one. If CBS thought a dog and pony act 
would put them first at eleven, you’d probably 
see a dog and pony giving the news every night.”’ 
Chaimowitz looked nervous. “Well not a dog 
and pony act, Dave...” 

In a way, CBS has chosen an act not too far 
removed from Marash’s combo. The sly dog, big 
and shaggy, is Marash himself; and the slick 
pony, well-groomed and with a shiny black coat, 
is his partner Rolland Smith. Marash, who rose 
from sports reporter to co-anchorman within a 
few months, is rough-bearded and witty. Smith 
is smooth, straight and reliable. WCBS is 
promoting their newest stars in a mam- 
moth campaign of full-page ads in the three 
New York dailies, two New Jersey papers, and 
the major magazines. 

The newsroom architects have tried to 
calculate the right ratio of serious talk and easy 
laughs. CBS is going back to its primal roots 
with a “see it now” approach, using its new 
minicam, which broadcasts instant ‘‘news” from 
anywhere. “We want candor, we want 
relevance,”’ says CBS Executive Vice President 
Ray Beindorf. ‘“‘We want our news written the 
way people, not newsmen, talk. This is a no- 
nonsense age.” 

WCBS’ previous eleven o’clock news had run 
erratically in the ratings for some time. 
Desperate executives were scrambling for a 
format for months until WCAU-TV in 
Philadelphia stumbled into Newsroom. During 
a plane hijacking in the area, the CBS 
Philadelphia affiliate’s news director moved 
cameras into the Newsroom. CBS found its 
panacea, and by June, the five CBS owned-and- 
operated stations in New York,- Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis and Los Angeles had 
newsroom formats. 

Newsroom news is lighter and softer. One 
can sit through a Newsroom broadcast, as on a 
typical day in August, and get the impression 
that the day’s important events are a Kennedy 
kid’s car crash, the emergence of chicken- 
burgers in New York restaurants, a 
psychologist’s finding on the meaning of smiles, 
and Spiro Agnew’s birdie shot on Frank 
Sinatra’s golf course. 

Hard news can wait. ‘“There’s much more 
interesting news on the second, third and fourth 
pages of the newspaper than on the first,’’ says 
Ray Beindorf. ‘When Honda has a new engine 
that’s going to give Detroit hell, that’s certainly 
more— or as important—as the same old natives 
trekking. down the road from Pnom Penh. 
People don’t want heavy, deep political stories. 
They don’t care if Representative Joe Glotz is 
switching parties. Traditional journalists. think 


that people ought to be interested in the 
same things that they are; well they aren’t.” 

Newsroom seems like a Life magazine of 
the air: First, a news roundup, compacted into ten 
or eleven minutes; then, a melodramatic ‘‘Police 
File’’ solemnly intoned by Chris Borgen, looking 
(with his slicked-back hair and wide lapels) like 
he just stepped out of Gangbusters; plus, a 
consumer report; People in the News (another 
old Time Inc. trick turned); sports; weather. 
Then wrap up it all up with Miscellany. ““You 
must admit,” said one reporter, “‘it flows.’ 

One reason it flows is the competence of 
much of the staff. Marash’s smart writing 
sparks the program; some minicam stories, such 
as the report on the Broadway Central Hotel 
collapse, use the medium to great effect; and, 
happily, someone decided to do away with the 
weatherman and all those chalk talks. 

For all the promotion, though, Newsreom is 
no more remarkable than the other two news 
programs at eleven. Executive Producer Ron 
Tindiglia, coming fresh from WABC’s merry 
Eyewitness News, still seems to have his old 
employer in mind. Reporters on the staff say 
that ‘‘good movies” usually triumph over serious 
journalism, that important stories are bypassed 
in favor of gloss. 

WCBS may be pinning its hopes on 
shirtsleeves, but not at the expense of rolling 
them up. 

—PETER W. KAPLAN 


Naked Power 


It was four minutes before air time on Saturday, 
July 28, and film of the day’s major event was 
just coming out of the WNBC processor. By 6 
p.m. a half an hour’s worth of footage shot at 
Watkins Glen, N.Y., where 600,000 mostly 
young people had gathered for a rock festival, 
was in the cutting room. Donald Swerdlow, a 
veteran film editor, and Richard Holland, a 
temporary writer with two previous summers at 
WNBC, scrambled to boil the film down to a 
two-minute, six-second piece to be aired at the 
end of the show. 

They hurriedly screened the film through a 
table-top viewer, trying to pick out shots that 
would fit Holland’s script, written in advance 
from wire copy. Since the script mentioned that 
some Watkins Glen participants took off their 
clothes, Swerdlow selected a nude shot and got 
Holland’s approval to include it. Their main 
concern being time, they avoided changing 
scenes too often, since each shift would require a 
splice and waste a precious ten seconds. As it 
was, Swerdlow was working furiously, ripping 
and pasting like ‘a flailing octopus,” says 
Holland. In less than 20 minutes, the segment 
was ready to be rushed downstairs. 

Viewers of that evening’s Sixth Hour news 
saw two rather long scenes of the kind that 
cameramen generally save to unspool for the 
boys at the shop on a slow news day. The first 
focused on an ample halter-clad bosom 
throbbing wildly to the music. It sequel showed 
a lesser-endowed teenager naked from the 
waist up. Again, the camera zoomed right to 
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her breasts. 

As soon as the piece ended, Swerdlow got a 
call from producer Phil Barnow, who nervously 
(and accurately) predicted management would 
be in a frenzy. Meanwhile, more footage of 
Watkins Glen, cut by a different editor, was 
accompanying the credits. Director Paul 
Freeman spotted nude frolickers at a swimming 
hole, shot from a distance. Panicked, he 
“dumped out” of the film, delivering an order 
that brought anchorman Tony Guida’s face 
back up on the screen. 


Immediately after the show, producer 
Barnow went to the phone to take calls from 
NBC News President Richard Wald and Lee 
Hanna, vice-president of news for the owned- 
and-operated stations. “I want to register a 
complaint,” said Wald, according to Barnow, 
the cliche tipping him off that the chief man was 
maintaining a sense of proportion. But Hanna 
was not nearly as cool, nor was news director 
Earl Ubell, when he was notified of the situation 
an hour and a half later. (Another executive, 
local TV operations manager Norman Fein, had 
also communicated his reaction.) While the calls 
were coming in, mayhem was breaking out in 
the newsroom. That Monday, Holland was fired 
with two weeks’ notice. 

As if to guard itself from charges of 
overreaction to what was, at the very most, 20 
seconds of film, WNBC has taken the position 
that Holland’s poor judgment on the Watkins 
Glen footage capped a record of bad decisions. 
Fein’s dismissal memo refers to “‘a number of 
judgments you have made and actions you have 
taken” but specifies only the nudity. Ubell 
declined to provide examples, saying that he 
wanted to protect Holland’s future. (Holland 
remembers being reprimanded by Ubell once 
for using videotape with poor sound quality; 
otherwise, he says, he’s at a loss to describe his 
other failings, or to explain why WNBC 
recruited him to fill in for the summer.) 

Although there seems to be general 
agreement that the two scenes in question were 
“leering and lubricious,” as Ubell put it, there 
are those who question why Holland was made 
the fall guy. On an ordinary day, all film 
packages must be ready for screening by 5 p.m. 
Exceptions are supposed to be made only for the 
most pressing of breaking stories. The Watkins 
Glen film was delivered late because of poor 
planning and an economy measure that resulted 
in network and local crews—each with different 
deadlines—sharing a helicopter. The 
cameraman for the local show was ready to leave 
the rock festival at 1:30 p.m., but departure was 
delayed by the network field producer. 

Had the film arrived on time, an entire 
mechanism, consisting of pre-screening by 
layers of producers and officials, would have 
been set into motion, inevitably preventing this 
kind of gaffe. Ubell, however, considers 
the pressure irrelevant. ““That’s the name of the 
game,” he says. “Nobody can make that excuse 
in my shop. You have to be skilled enough to 
work under deadline.” The buck, it would seem, 
always stops as low as possible. 

— T.P. 
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(continued from page 2) 

Unfortunately, those little bastards of the 
press have not been as scrupulous in exposing 
Godley's peculiar standards of public service. Nine 
years ago when I was the New York Times 
correspondent in the Congo, he gave ample 
evidence of his attitude toward public ac- 
countability, but the press preferred to ignore it. 


It was 1964, the year of the “Simba 
Revolt’’—that bizarre insurrection in the Eastern 
Congo inspired in part by Chinese revolutionary 
doctrine, supplied with Communist-bloc arms 
through the Sudan and Uganda, and fought by 
hemp-smoking tribesmen whose witch doctors had 
told them that if they were doused in holy water 
they would be immune from the enemy’s bullets. 

This was hardly a formidable military force, 
but then neither was the Congolese army, that ill- 
trained, ill-disciplined assemblage which in four 
vears of Congolese independence had proved more 
of a threat than a safeguard to national stability. So 
Moise Tshombe’s central government turned 
instead to the South African, Rhodesian and 
European mercenaries whom Tshombe had once 
used to maintain the secession of his Katanga 
province. They were not a pretty bunch, those 
professional killers who practiced their grisly art 
anywhere anyone would pay them for it. 

But they were efficient. A mobile counter- 
insurgency force, the mercenaries were ferried here 
and there across the Congo in huge U.S. C-130 
transports flown by American pilots. And when 
they got to a trouble spot, they wiped it out— 
sometimes wiping out innocent bystanders and 
even whole villages along with the rebels. Some of 
these missions were reported by American 
newsmen who had gone along on the C-30’s and 
their stories proved embarrassing at home. The 
mercenaries became particularly ruthless when 
they began suffering reverses in late fall. Abruptly, 
in the first week of December, Americans (and all 
newsmen for that matter) were informed that they 
would no longer be permitted to ride the C-130's. 
Foreign mercenaries would be flown on the planes 
paid for by the American taxpayer. But not 
American newsmen. 

This posed an acute problem for reporters 
trying to cover the grubby little war. The Congo is a 
huge country—as large as all of the United States 
east of the Mississippi. Even in peacetime it is not 
an easy land to get around, but with a rebellion 
spreading across most of the Northeast, the normal 
means of transportation were disrupted. Air Congo, 
the civilian airline, cancelled its flights into the 
area and the few available charter pilots—not 
surprisingly—trefused to fly. The C-130s were the 
only feasible means of reaching the Northeast. 

The American Embassy denied all 
responsibility for the ban on our use of the big 
planes, insisting that the order came from General 
Joseph Mobutu, the Congolese Army commander. 
“Get a pass from Mobutu and we'll be glad to fly 
you,’’ a second secretary told me with a little smile. 
I can't be sure who originated the ban— I suspect 
it was the United States—but it hardly mattered, 
for it clearly served both governments’ purposes. 
Mobutu—who was not responsible to his 
legislature and press—was happy to shoulder the 
blame, and that effectively blunted the protests we 
fired home. Our home offices raised the matter 
with the State Department, but to no avail. 

So we tried other means. A few newsmen 
managed to sneak on board C-130s by using false 
identity papers—but Godley’s embassy quickly 
tightened security. I tried another ploy. Invited by 
the Congolese to accompany-Premier Tshombe on 
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a one-day inspection trip to Stanleyville—the major 
city in the Northeast—I hid in a local tavern as the 
plane took off again for Leopoldville. For two days, 
I scurried around Stanleyville gathering precious 
tidbits before | was placed under arrest by Col. 
Leonard Mulamba, the Congolese commander in 
the area, and flown out under guard on the first 
plane. 

Shortly after I arrived back in the capital, I 
learned something which made Godley’s role in the 
press ban even clearer. A four-man team from Life 
magazine had been granted permission to fly on C- 
130s into the Northeast. The State Department was 
said to have specifically authorized the flight and 
Godley had personally intervened with Tshombe to 
get approval. The assignment: to get pictures and 
text for a cover story on the arms and ammunition 
reportedly flowing to the rebels across the Sudan 
and Uganda borders. The State Department and 
Godley’s Embassy were eager to get maximum 
publicity for this flow to justify their use of even 
more unorthodox methods in putting down the 
insurrection. 

Godley intervened with Tshombe only after 
the Life team had assured him that it would not 
take photographs or report on white mercenaries or 
Congolese soldiers killing civilians. Godley in- 
structed the team not to talk about the special aid 
they were getting. But somebody had talked. 

I was furious. It was one thing to ban all 
correspondents from the planes. That was bad 
enough, but at least it was even-handed, the kind of 
bureaucratic obstacle reporters were paid to 
overcome. But to start picking reporters for specific 
assignments and extracting promises from them 
not to report other stories—this seemed to me the 
grossest kind of news management. (The selection 
of Life may be significant. For the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs—the State 
Department official who dealt with press policy— 
was then James L. Greenfield, a former diplomatic 
correspondent in the Time-Life bureau in 
Washington. Greenfield is now The New York 
Times’ foreign editor.) 

I asked to see the Ambassador, but he 


it 


refused to meet me. So I went home and, stifling my 
anger, wrote a dispassionate account of the affair 
which began: “The United States Embassy here is 
cooperating with the Congolese Government to 
keep newsmen out of reoccupied territory in the 
northeastern Congo. The press ban is apparently 
aimed at preventing newsmen from observing and 
reporting the killing of Congolese civilians by Army 
troops and mercenaries.” 

I sent the story off by telex. A few days,later 
it appeared under a three-column headline in the 
Times’ International Edition, which is edited in 
Paris. But day after day I waited in vain for the 


» story to appear in New York. Finally, a letter 


arrived from Sydney Gruson, then the Times’ 
foreign editor, explaining that the story had been 
killed because the editors did not feel the subject 
was a proper one for publication. 

I do not mean to point any finger at Sydney 
Gruson, an editor for whom I came to have par- 
ticular respect and affection. This was an ancient 
Times policy—indeed a hoary newspaper tradition. 
A reporter simply did not complain about the 
barriers put in his way. His job was simply to get 
the story. He didn’t make excuses. There is 
something to be said for this policy. Any reporter 
knows there are many ways to get a story. If he 
can’t get it one way, he can often get it another. 
Complaints about obstruction are often coverups 
for bad reporting. (Indeed, I feel some remorse that 
I was not a better reporter in the Congo. As he 
proved there—and later in Laos—Godley is very 
good at stonewalling the press. I was not as good as 
I should have been at burrowing through— or 
under—those stone walls.) 

Nevertheless, there are times when barriers 
to reporting are themselves news. If an earthquake 
disrupts a city’s telecommunications most 
newspapers will mention that to explain why they 
are not getting reports direct from the disaster site. 
Why then shouldn’t a paper tell its readers why 
they are not getting eyewitness accounts of 
massacres in the Congo? It seems to me that readers 
have a right to such information without which 
they cannot properly evaluate the news they do get. 


Tis principle has even wider application. 


In the July-August issue of the Washington 
Monthly, Charles Peters asks why Washington 
reporters didn’t tell the public earlier about their 
lack of access to high-ranking Administration 
officials, in effect ‘their inability to report the 
Presidency.”’ Had the public been told this long 
before Watergate they might have begun to un- 
derstand how closed off and contemptuous of the 
American public the Nixon Administration really 
is. 

The Times, at least, has gradually learned 
its lesson in this area. The Administration’s ob- 
struction of news gathering—whether in 
Washington or on the battlefield of Indochina— 
is at last being reported. When the U.S. air attache 
in Cambodia recently ordered Cambodian officers 
to exclude Times correspondent Sydney Schanberg 
from a helicopter flight to Neak Luong, the scene of 
an accidental American bombing, the Times 
reported the incident in full in a sidebar to 
Schanberg’s account from Neak Luong (which he 
had reached by boat). 

I hope the Times continues to report that 
kind of incident. Had they done so earlier we might 
have learned sooner about what men like ‘“‘Mac”’ 
Godley are up to. And we might have warned other 
arrogant American officials in the field that the 
American public has a right to know how its 
military and diplomatic power is being used 
around the world. 





{continued from page 11) 

and public relations profession. In this instance, 
the reformers, as Plunkett would have predicted, 
had dissipated their energies on peripheral mat- 
ters—the 1972 election, Watergate, ITT, and the 
like. 

“It was a tactical mistake running a slate 
again,’ outgoing President Warren Rogers said 
afterwards. “The day of the club election was a very 
heavy news day. Mrs. Hunt's plane crashed; Life 
folded; Truman was dying, and the governors 
conference was on. It was right after the 
presidential election. Many of our people were on 
vacation; the rest were out working.’’ Rogers 
himself, after strenuous labors to return the club to 
the working press, recently moved to a public 


relations job with the National Forest Products 
Association. Rogers still feels it is possible to 
restore the building and the club to their former 
glory. The new management company is per- 
forming well; the men’s rooms are cleaner. He tells 
me there are even plans to turn off the Muzak. 

I wish these efforts well. The Press Building, 
with all its cozy incongruity, is a convenient and 
amusing place to practice journalism, or flackery, 
or what have you. Even the most diligent lone wolf 
occasionally needs the reassurance of the pack. 
Liebling. | suspect, would have been of two minds 
(ambivalent was not his sort of word). He would 
have deplored the place as a citadel of lazy jour- 
nalism aad cherished the oasis of Jollityin a drab 
town. 


Tattletale 


Old-timers at the Press Club were shocked last 
June when the club released its 116-page attack on 
Administration media policy. Apparently, some 
did more than just raise eyebrows. Shortly after the 
club’s board of governors received a presentation of 
the report from Knight bureau chief Jim 
McCartney’s Professional Relations Committee, 
club treasurer George Embrey, a correspondent for 
the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, contacted Kenneth 
Clawson at the White House with what Clawson 
called “ta complete rundown.” 

McCartney’s committee included an 
unusual number of heavyweights, all working 
journalists: Allen Otten of The Wall Street 
Journal; Dan Rather of CBS; Alan Barth, former 
editorial writer for The Washington Post;.William 
Shannon of The New York Times; Grant Dillman 
of UPI; Adam Clymer of the Baltimore Sun, and a 
dozen others. American University Journalism 
Professor Lew Wolfson directed the research. 
Embrey, who was not a member of the committee, 
got permission to attend a key drafting session 
where the panel considered proposed recom- 
mendations, one of which termed Clawson’s Office 
of Communications “a propaganda ministry” with 
“no place in our society.”” Another called Ron 
Ziegler ‘‘a totally programmed spokesman’”’ and 
urged he be replaced. 

This was strong stuff for the Press Club. 
Embrey told Clawson not to worry, the board 
would never approve it. Embrey’s role was casually 
described to McCartney weeks later by Clawson 
himself—the same Ken Clawson who let it drop to 
Marilyn Berger of The Washington Post that he 
had written the fictitious Muskie “Canuck letter’; 
the same Ken Clawson who appears in a taped 
conversation with John Ehrlichman offering to 
“recollect” for Watergate investigators anything 
that suited Ehrlichman’s purposes. 

Embrey flatly denied that he discussed 
the substance of the report with Clawson while it was 
under consideration, though he admits to 
discussing club politics surrounding its adoption. 
Asked whether he saw anything improper in 
discussing a pending report on Administration 
press relations with a top Administration flack, 
Embrey angrily replied: ““There was nothing secret 
about the report. I talk to Administration 
spokesmen every day, I had lunch with the 
Assistant Secretary of HEW at Sans Souci 
yesterday. If you think there’s anything wrong with 
that, then you don’t know anything about jour- 
nalism.”’ 

Reached at the White House, Clawson 
concedes that he did hear from Embrey, though he 


now claims the “complete rundown" was just a 
passing comment. Was Clawson only boasting to 
McCartney? Doubtful. “He went into details of the 
politicking thathadtocome from someone at that 
meeting,”’ McCartney says. “‘It's just an indication 
of how corrupt the board's become.’ McCartney is 
particularly annoyed because the White House 
gave the club an extended runaround while the 
report was in preparation. (Ironically, Clawson was 
one of the few officials willing to be interviewed 
along with Herb Klein, Clawson's predecessor, and 
CREEP publicist Van Shumway.) Last October, 
McCartney outlined the study in a letter to Klein 
asking for Administration cooperation. The plan 
was to interview about twenty officials and a like 


‘number of senior journalists. Three interviews had 


been completed—with Clawson, Klein, and 
Shumway—when Ron Ziegler finally informed 
McCartney that the White House had decided not 
to cooperate, and that the three had not been 
speaking for the Administration. 

Contrary to Embrey’s prediction, the board 
did finally endorse the report,’after reprimanding 
the committee for ‘‘unprofessional conduct” in 
releasing the text “prematurely.” Club President 
Don Larrabee went out of his way to praise both 
the study and the committee. However, McCartney 
resigned shortly afterward. 

The Report,* incidentally, is a workmanlike 
recitation of what most people already know: the 
President doesn't hold press conferences; Clay 
Whitehead intimidates the networks; freedom of 
information is a farce; everybody lies, and so on. 
The significance, of course, is that the Press Club 
was willing to say it. 

The club’s Professional Relations Com- 
mittee is still without a new chairman. At one 
point, there had been plans for an ongoing project 
to monitor the Administration's media relations. 
But Lew Wolfson, who drafted much of the report, 
predicts it will be a long time before the club wades 
into these waters again. ‘““Too many scars,”’ he says. 
Looking back on the project Jim McCartney adds, 
“The club probably doesn’t have the capacity to 
invoke itself seriously in professional questions. It 
just doesn’t have a solidly based journalistic 
constituency. In retrospect, it’s probably better for 
the Press Club to remain a social and drinking 
club, and not pretend it’s something else.” 

—B.K. 





* The Press Covers Government: The Nixon Years from 1969 to 
Watergate.” 116 pages. Available from American University 
Department of Communication, Washington, D.C. 20016, or 
from the National Press Club, Washington 20004. $2.00. 





Most schools perpetuate the lie that girls are 
innately sweet and domestic while boys are 
tough and aggressive. Barbara Grizzuti 
Harrison was one of a group of parents who 
set Out to change this state of affairs in the 
school their children attend. The parents 
were black, white, feminist, anti-feminist, 
and they had a lot to learn about getting 
along with one another. As you'd expect, 
Ms. Harrison does a first-rate job of report- 
ing the experience. 


Unlearning 
the Lie 
Sexism in School 


A blueprint for action for those who want 
an alternative to sexist education. 


“This is an important book on an important 
subject and must reading for all parents who 
want better lives for their daughters and 
sons.”’—Caroline Bird, author of Born 
Female 


“Of all the books on education, | find this 
the most rewarding. It is a pioneering work, 
sensitive, personal, yet with stunning public 
implications."—Eve Merriam, author of 
Growing Up Female in America 


“Reading this sane and lively account of one 
school's attempt to come to terms with sex- 
ism in education is not only an obligation 
for every educator and parent; it will be a 
pleasure into the bargain.”—Carolyn G. 
Heilbrun, author of Toward a Recognition 
of Androgyny 


$6.95 
At bookstores or from 


&» Liveright 


386 Park Avenue South New York 10016 








Short Circuit in the Wired 


BY DAVID M. RUBIN 


By New York Times standards it was not much of a 
story: just a four-inch squib in the “Merger News”’ 
column of May 10, 1973. It announced, in press- 
release language, that Sterling Communications 
Inc. had reached an agreement in principle to sell 
Sterling Manhattan Cable Television and other 
lesser properties to Warner Communications Inc. 
for $20 million. No explanation. No detail. And not 
a word about it from Times broadcast specialist 
John J. O’Connor for two weeks following. In late 
June, again with little explanation, George Gent of 
the Times reported on the television page that the 
proposed sale had fallen through. In the twelve- 
inch piece he made passing reference to Warner’s 
concern over some of the provisions of the franchise 
agreement under which Sterling operates. But the 
problems blocking the sale were not explored, and 
no analytical piece followed. 

A reader might be excused for thinking that 
perhaps this was a cable system in Manhattan, 
Kansas, that was on the block. But no. At stake 
was control of one-half of CATV in Manhattan, 
New York, currently the nation’s largest ex- 
periment in urban cable—an experiment which 
to date has proved an economic disaster and a 
video disappointment. 

Since August, 1970, when New York City’s 
Board of Estimate divided Manhattan north and 
south and franchised Sterling Communications (a 
subsidiary of Time Inc.) and the Teleprompter 
Corporation to operate cable television systems 
there, Times coverage of this potentially 
revolutionary technology has followed a famililiar 
pattern for that newspaper: an emphasis on 
national trends; a close watch on the FCC and 
other regulatory bodies for legal developments 
affecting cable; and a recounting of the pie-in-the- 
sky benefits that will devolve from the “wired 
nation.” 

Times readers have been treated to 
discussions of cable in Detroit, cable in Waterbury, 
Conn, and even cable in Italy. The attacks of 
network television executives on the growing in- 
dustry have been faithfully recounted. The paper 
has charted the labyrinth of court rulings which 
alternately boom and bust the prospects of CATV. 
Readers have been told about New York State 
regulation of cable and the possibility of cable 
networks through the use of communications 
satellites. 

Locally, however, only one aspect of cable 
has caught the imagination of Times reporters, 
particularly O’Connor—the four public access 
channels operated by Sterling and Teleprompter, 
which permit the public, free of charge, to com- 
municate virtually any message in any format to 
the cable audience on a first-come, first-served 
basis. The considerable talents of McCandlish 
Phillips, Tom Buckley, freelance Stephanie 
Harrington (for an article in The New York Times 
Magazine), Gent and O’Connor have all been 
concentrated on generally upbeat stories extolling 
the philosophy and accomplishments of public 
access. 





David Rubin is an assistant professor 
of journalism at New York University 
and the co-author of Media: An 
Introductory Analysis of American 
Mass Communications. 


media have failed to 
report the political 

and economic crises of 

cable TV in Manhattan, 


including 
mismanagement and 
heavy losses of one 
company, the venality 
of landiords and the 
city’s own ineptitude. 


While O’Connor and friends have been thus 
occupied, the Sterling half of CATV in Manhattan 
has collapsed: the net loss for fiscal 1973 is $5.1 
million; construction of the trunk line system is at a 
standstill; and the people of Manhattan are not 
receiving the supposed educational and civic 
benefits of cable communications. Sadly, the major 
accomplishment of both systems has been to offer 
improved reception and live Knicks and Rangers 
home games, which is not precisely what the ex- 
citement over cable is about. 

The Times and New York’s other news 
media (with the exception of Robin Reisig in The 
Village Voice) have failed to report, during the past 
three years, the political and economic crises of 
cable in Manhattan which led to the proposed sale. 
Sterling mismanagement, the venality of New York 
landlords, the difficulty of marketing cable, and 
the City’s own ineptitude, all conspiring to un- 
dermine the bellwether cable system, have occured 
in relative secrecy. 

The troubles for Sterling and (to a lesser 
extent) Teleprompter begin with their inability to 
explain the virtues of cable to a Manhattan 
audience. In searching for a strategy to reverse 
eight profitless years of operation, Sterling’s 


marketing director Jack Banning discovered that: 


fully 30 per cent of his potential subscribers in New 
York would not want cable service “‘even if it were 
free.”’ 

Since 1965, the two companies have man- 
aged to sign up only 109,000 of a potential 700,000 
customers at a fee of $6 a month. Over-the-air 
reception is not so bad in New York that the 
distortion-free picture promised by cable is. a 
compelling lure. Among original cable programming 
offered, principally movies and local news, only 
Knicks and Rangers games have been drawing 
cards for subscribers. Such sports events, however, 
do not appeal to a broad enough segment of the 
population to push penetration of the cable very 
far, particularly in a sports-saturated ‘‘free”’ 
television market like New York. . 

Doot-to-door selling, a favorite technique in 
small towns, has not worked in a city where people 
are afraid to admit strangers. Advertising in New 


dhe f eeore 


York’s mass media is inefficient because cable 
operators, franchised for a limited territory, must 
purchase space in media that reach thousands of 
people who cannot subscribe to the service. 
Telephone solicitation of privacy-hungry New 
Yorkers offends too many people. This has left 
direct mail as a sales technique. And, as Sterling’s 
president Richard Galkin notes, “‘it is hard to sell a 
distortion-free picture by mail.” 

As a result, both Sterling and Teleprompter 
abandoned the hard sell and no longer have sales 
staff as such. New customers are attracted 
primarily by word-of-mouth, with some direct mail 
and telephone solicitation. This is not a sales 
technique to ensure rapid penetration of the cable. 
For Sterling that is precisely the object. Galkin 
states that the company is in the same position as 
the late Saturday Evening Post a few years ago, 
when the magazine lost money servicing each 
additional subscriber. Sterling has also frozen its 
operation by halting installation of its trunk-line 
system, turning instead to a practice known as 
“‘cream-skimming.” Cable is now available in only 
40 per cent of the blocks in its district, primarily 
those with high-rise dwellings and middle-income 
families. (According to the franchise agreement, 
the system is to be completely installed by August, 
1974. Teleprompter has achieved that goal. 
Sterling probably will not.) 


|, ee landlords have also been a 
major stumbling block to CATV penetration. 
Many of them consider cable just another 
basement washing machine or dryer from which 
they should receive a percentage of the gross 
revenue. for permitting installation. Galkin and 
Teleprompter president Joseph Groth say land- 
lords have demanded kickbacks of from five to 
fifty per cent, plus bonus fees for every tenant who 
signs up. Other landlords have forbidden cable 
outright because they are methodically harassing 
their tenants to produce high turnover and regular 
rent increases. They see cable as a special service 
which might induce tenants to stay on. The cable 
companies, of course, have been reluctant to pay 
any kickbacks, urging that their installers be given 
the same rights of access as telephone or electric 
utility company employees. 

On January 1, 1973, a new state law went 
into effect (shepherded by Brooklyn Assemblyman 
Robert F. Kelly) which prohibits landlords from 
interfering with “‘the installation of cable television 
facilities upon his property or premises...’ The 
law requires that cable operators and landlords 
reach some “reasonable” agreement on access 
(“reasonable”’ to be defined in the courts with the 
help of the new Commission on Cable Television of 
the State of New York). 

The Times followed the progress of 
Assemblyman Kelly’s bill but gave little attention 
to why the provision concerning landlords was 
essential to the growth of cable in New York City. 
One brief, unbylined article did appear on this 
subject—on page 8 of the Sunday Real Estate 
section for January 14, 1973. No landlords were 
named and no figures provided. ». 

New York City’s franchise agreements 





require the two cable companies to pay the city five 
per cent of their gross revenues per year, or a 
minimum (in 1973) of $125,000 each. This 
provision has led Mayor Lindsay, among others, to 
predict a financial windfall from cable. According 
to the Comptroller’s Office, however, the City has 
only received some $750,000 thus far from the 
companies, with $250,000 advanced for 1973. 


W.i. the success of cable would clearly be 
to the City’s financial benefit, various city 
departments have done their best to retard its 
growth and limit its offerings. The most powerful 
landlord in Manhattan, Simeon Golar, who headed 
the City Housing Authority until April, has kept 
cable out of 61 of 62 projects that house more than 
200,000 people in 50,000 apartments. In explaining 
his decision, Golar says: “In the past recession we 
have had quite a few families in p* “lic housing 
going onto welfare. With the Housing Authority 
running a huge deficit, we knew that rent increases 
were coming. We felt it might further deplete the 
meager resources of these families if they sub- 
scribed to the cable at $6 a month an then had to 
face rent increases.” 

A Sterling executive believes that Golar may 
also have had in mind the media furor over the 
Lindsay Administration’s housing of welfare families 
in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Newspaper articles 
about welfare clients in subsidized buildings 
receiving Knicks and Rangers games on cable 
could have been an embarrassing replay. 

Golar’s policy plus the practice of “‘cream- 
skimming” has cut the ghetto dweller out of 
whatever action there is in cable. Everett C. Parker, 
the crusading head of the Office of Com- 
munications of the United Church of Christ, 
predicted this would happen in a Times article of 


March 16, 1971. Yet not until after the proposed 
sale of Sterling had been announced was the 
problem of the ghetto resident raised in the paper 


(in Harrington’s freelance article for the 
Magazine), and then only in the context of public 


The Lindsay Administration has also, 
without public exposure, done its best to stymie 
development of the city channels. The franchises 
mandate that each system set aside two channels 
for use by the city. These channels (A and B on the 
converter) were ready for operation by the city July 1, 
1971. Three days before inauguration of service, 
Milton Musicus, head of the Municipal Services 
Administration, which is overseeing development 
of the channels, called a meeting of city depart- 
ment heads at which he encouraged them to 
produce programs. Much interest was expressed by 
the Human Resources Administration, the Health 
Services Administration, and others. But the 
departments had no experience with television, no 
time to prepare, and no money. 

In his own words, Musicus “provided no 
definite plan for A and B.”’ On the matter of 
money, Musicus says, “There are plans to apply to 
HEW and the Ford Foundation for funds,” but he 
does not foresee the city providing any financial 
support for A and B in the next few years. Nor is 
the city plowing the mofiey it has received in 
franchise fees into cable program development. So 
far this money has returned to the general fund, 
over the objections of many city employees. 

To avoid the embarrassment of idle city 
channels in the first weeks of operation, WNYE, 
the Board of Education’s UHF station, agreed to 
program some of its educational tapes two hours a 
day on one of the channels. This they did from July 
to November, 1971, until pressure of programming 
for a new school term, and wear and tear on the 
tapes, halted their participation. Since then the 
channels have been devoid of city programs. 

Even without special programs cable could 
be of use in Manhattan’s public schools by im- 
proving reception of WNYE/Channel 25. The 
franchises require that the companies provide, 
without charge, their basic service to one outlet per 


floor of every prison, reformatory, detention center, 
hospital, police and fire station, day care center 
and public school in the area of service. According 
to Joan McCabe, school and community relations 
director for WNYE, the presence of cable in a 
school dramatically increases use of Channel 25S. 
The picture is clearer and teachers do not have to 
fiddle with fine tuning in order to receive the UHF 
station. Unfortunately, as of December 31, 1972, 
only 35 to 40 per cent of the schools had been wired 
with even two outlets total by Sterling and 
Teleprompter, and McCabe does not expect the 
companies to meet their August, 1974, deadline for 
completing installation. New York’s news media 
have said nothing about Channels A and B. 


Two reasons account for Teleprompter’s 
perseverance while Sterling had attempted to sell 
out: Teleprompter has a major cable company 
behind it to absorb some of the losses; and it has 
been more prudently managed from the start. 
Sterling's managerial blunders, ignored by The 
New York Times, have been expensive in a city 
where undergrounding cable costs $105,000 a mile. 
(An entire exurban community, by comparison, 
can be wired for $500,000 to $1 million.) 


Sterling's troubles were rooted in its ad- 
ministrative structure. Lines of authority were 
conceived by Charles Dolan, first president of 
Sterling Communications and its largest 
stockholder behind Time Inc. In May, 1971, Dolan 
lured William Lamb to the presidency of Sterling 
Manhattan from his job as general manager of 
WNET. Lamb found, upon his arrival, ‘‘a company 
rife with cronyism and executives-who had risen 
beyond their capabilities. 


“The sales manager when I arrived was a 
compadre of the former general manager, who was 
his old friend from the Lower East Side. They were 
even godfathers to each other's children. The chief 





assistant of the sales manager was his wife, which 
meant that salesmen with gripes had no superior to 
whom they could complain with confidence. It 
seemed to me that whenever you criticized 
someone at the company he turned out to be the 
brother-in-law of someone else working there.” 

When Lamb approached executives at Time 
Inc. on the matter of nepotism he was waived off as 
being aggressive and arrogant. “Time has its own 
nepotism and cronyism problem,” Lamb says, 
“which is probably why I didn’t get much sym- 
pathy.” Lamb was replaced by Galkin in August of 
last year. 

Time Inc.’s financing for Sterling has come 
in dribs and drabs, so money has always been a 
problem. “The cheapest alternatives were chosen 
in equipment and engineering,” states Lamb. 
‘Poor amplifiers and converters. were originally 
installed and had to be replaced at great expense. 
Cable was strung through conduit in buildings 
making it inaccessible to repair. Staples were put 
through cable instead of around it by workmen. 
Taps were installed backwards.” 

As a shortcut in wiring a building, Sterling 
frequently used existing master antenna systems 
(M/A’s). When the M/A’s proved to be of flimsy 


construction, service collapsed and repair was 


expensive. In addition, use of M/A’s led to sets — 


wired vertically in sequence like Christmas tree 
lights, so that when one set went on the blink, all 
sets in that row were inoperable until the offending 
set could be repaired. 

Another former Sterling executive states 
that the company could not reach a working accord 
with the New York City Police Department, and its 
trucks were receiving up to $20,000 a year in 
parking tickets. This expense had to be figured into 
the budget. At one point Sterling’s credit was so 
bad in New York that Lamb was unable to hire an 
ad agency to do the creative work on a campaign to 
sell cable. ‘We had to do the work ourselves,” he 
says. 

The mismanagement and the hassles with 
landlords and the city led to a $3.7 million deficit 
for Sterling in fiscal 1972; a $5.1 million deficit for 
1973; and no break-even point in sight. Time Inc.’s 
unwillingness to sink more money into Sterling, 
plus the apparent decision by the Nixon 
Administration to divorce cable ownership from 
the production of cable programming (an import- 
ant area of investment for Time Inc.) led to the 
negotiations with Warner. Unless another buyer is 
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found, Time Inc. will now shoulder the burden 
of completing the system alone. The company has 
recently moved to increase its 70 per» cent 
ownership of Sterling to 100 per cent, presumably 
for tax purposes. 

The inauguration of a new mayor in New 
York will heat up the dormant struggle for cable 
franchises in the city’s other four boroughs, 
which have yet to be wired. A state-wide freeze on 
new franchises was lifted April 1. Many of the 
entrants are at the post, and the contest will merit 
more attention than the Times has so far exhibited 
for local cable developments. Among the questions 
to be resolved are: 

‘@Can community-based, independent 
operators be entrusted with franchises, or should 
multiple-system owners such as Time Inc. and 
Warner, with large amounts of capital, be en- 
couraged? 

e How should the boroughs be subdivided 
and what educational and governmental services 
are to be required from the franchises? 

e How can cream-skimming and avoidance 
of ghetto areas be discouraged? 

e Should the franchise holder be required to - 
underground all lines, or should some overhead 
wiring be permitted? ; 

e Can institutional uses of cable (such a 
data transmission between banks and hospitals) be 
required before subscriber service to private in- 
dividuals? Leonard Cohen of New York’s Office of 
Telecommunications thinks that Manhattan 
should have been wired to permit business uses 
right from the start, and that perhaps new fran- 
chises for Manhattan should be granted to ac- 
complish this now. 

In addition, Sterling and Teleprompter may 
ask for changes in the current franchise agreement, 
particularly to increase monthly charges and to 
modify the requirement for subdistricting, which 
would permit neighborhoods or political units 
within each franchise area to communicate via 
cable. Sterling has indicated it intends to improve 
the balance sheet by instituting pay-cable 
television, and this will also merit close scrutiny, 
particularly for its effects on the poor. At present 
the franchise states that the Board of Estimate may 
take up to 25 per cent of the gross revenues from a 
pay-cable operation in New York. Will Sterling 
attempt to have that condition modified? Can pay- 
cable operate profitably if the city takes such a 
bite? (The size of the bite, in fact, probably helped 
convince Warner not to purchase Sterling. Warner 
also had plans for instituting pay-cable.) 


Tics far the only attention the Times has 
paid to the upcoming franchise fights has been an 
interview by O’Connor of Herbert. Dordick upon 
his resignation in late June as coordinator of the 
Office of Telecommunications for New York City. 
Predictably, most of O’Connor’s article focused on 
the future of public access. The various candidates 
for franchises have not been examined; the 
franchising procedure has not been analyzed; and 
the public policy question have not been faced. 

The Times has demonstrated its recognition 
of the importance of cable television nationally. 
Surely the future of cable in the nation’s largest 
city, apart from public access, deserves coverage of 
a higher order than has been exhibited so far. The 
wired nation concept will not become a reality if 
urban areas cannot be wired profitably. One major 
owner has already failed in New York. The impact 
of cable on Manhattan today is minimal. The need 
for a local emphasis in reporting is acute, before 
the patterns of cable ownership and conduct are 
frozen all over New York. 








IBM. . . 


(continued from page 1) 

piece.” Yet, Watson soon violated his own man- 
date. Like many high-powered corporate heads, he 
seemed to have one set of rules for his executives, 
another for himself—at least regarding journalists. 
It is compulsory for an IBM executive to have 
someone from public relations (a term the company 
eschews) in the office during an interview to 
monitor the conversation and steer the reporter 
away from any particularly sensitive topics. 
Watson, however, almost always insists upon 
talking to reporters alone. 

Thus, when Watson agreed—perhaps as an 
indirect slap at Fortune—to talk to Forbes for its 
SOth anniversary issue (September, 1967), no one 
from p.r. was present. Wayne Welsh, an associate 
editor assigned to do the piece, recalls that IBM 
flew him up on the company plane to Watson’s 
summer retreat in Maine, where Watson talked 
freely for several hours—too freely, it seems, to suit 
the tastes of corporate headquarters at Armonk, 
N.Y. In the course of the interview, Watson allowed 


that “generalists” rather than technicians should. 


be the ones making top management decisions. 


Since numerous IBM technicians aspired to top 


management positions, the statement caused 
something of a furor at Armonk when it appeared, 
According to an IBMer who had a highly 
responsible position with the company at the time, 
Watson disavowed it, as well much of the rest of the 
interview. 

The IBM door now shut with a resounding 
slam, as William Rodgers, who was writing 
THINK, A Biography of the Watsons and IBM,was 
to learn. “As for IBM itself,” Rodgers says in his 
acknowledgements, “‘the company made it quite 
clear to me that no book of this kind was welcome. 
‘Wallace McDowell, IBM vice-president at 
Endicott, N.Y., visited me.early one morning in the 
autumn of 1967, after reading a newspaper item 
that reported my involvement with a book on 
Watson, and told me that the company felt one 
biagraphy was enough. He was referring to the 
book (The Lengthening Shadow) authorized by the 
company and prepared by Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Belden. Mr. McDowell said he thought it only fair 
to warn me that, at some point in the research and 
writing project, I would need the help of the 
company and that it would not be forthcoming.” 

Out of this increasing circumspection a 
mutual distrust bordering on paranoia seems to 
have developed between IBM’s p.r. personnel and 
the press, particularly some of the trade 
publications. While the company can—when it 
wants to—be extremely responsive to most product 
and technical inquiries, it can also put a reporter 
through the wringer, and often does. Robert C. 
Haavind, former publisher and editor of the trade 
* magazine Computer Decisions, recalls trying to get 
an interview with one of the company’s technical 
people for a story on the 370 computer. At first 
IBM balked completely, insisting that Haavind 
submit any questions in advance’ and content 
himself with some technical manuals they’d sent 
him. When Haavind kept pressing, he was told he was 
taking up entirely too much time with his 
request. “They finally agreed to set up a three-way 
telephone interview with one of their people and a 
p.r. guy,”” Haavind says, ‘but the condition was 
that they got to review what I did.” 

Angeline Pantages of Datamation, another 
trade publication, wanted an interview with IBM’s 
top management and had to submit three separate 
sets of questions before getting the go-ahead. “If I 
were to be paranoid about it, I’d classify it as a 


confusion tactic,” says Pantages, one of a number - 


of reporters who insist IBM keeps a dossier on 
journalists and rates them as being hostile or 
sympathetic to the company. As evidence of this, 
Pantages notes: “‘If for some reason you ask them a 
question you happen to have asked six months 
before, they'll come right back at you and say, 
“Well, you asked so and so this on the 23rd of 
March. What are you trying to pull anyway?’ 
They’ve got you chapter and verse on every 
inquiry.” . ge 

I found no hard evidence that such dossiers 
exist, but the persistent rumors that they do un- 
derscore the polarization afflicting IBM and a 


large number of reporters who write about the 
company. This rift was only widened by the firm’s 
apparent readiness to pressure the press (a tactic 
IBM has been charged with frequently employing 
in its sales efforts). IBM’s anti-press pressure 
games are spelled out in some of the numerous 
documents that have been made public as a result 
of the government’s antitrust suit and other 
litigation against the company. 

For example, the records of a management 
committee meeting of May 7, 1969, show that Tom 
Watson was even nervous about student 
newspapers. On this occasion, he seemed. prepared 
to strong-arm not only the editor of the Columbia 
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Spectator, but the president of the university (with 
which, according to Rodgers’ book, IBM has had 
close ties since before Thomas Watson, Sr., hand- 
picked Dwight D. Eisenhower to serve as 
Columbia's president in 1948). The meeting 
records reports that: 


TJW Jr. commented on the placement of an 
IBM recruiting ad in an issue of the Columbia 
Spectator which also had a_ pornographic 
insert. After considerable discussion, it was 
agreed that he would call on the president of 
Columbia and Dick Wright [not identified] 
would call on the editor of the paper to point 
out that if we could not be guaranteed of 
reoccurrence, that we would act accordingly. 


Exactly what IBM intended to do is not 
made clear either in this case or in numerous other 
references in company records to “taking action” 
against the press. For instance, the records of a 
Dec. 11, 1968, management committee meeting 
state: 

The Fortune article on LTV’s [Ling-Temco- 


Vought] raid was discussed. It was concluded 
that we should take no action at this time. 


And from the management committee minutes of 
April 13, 1970: 


McKay [Dean McKay, a _ vice president] 
reported that the WSJ [Wall Street Journal] will 
probably publish a story regarding IBM’s entry 
into the copier business in tomorrow’s edition. 
Any action we might take will have to await a 
review of the article. 


When financial reporter William D. Smith 
of The New York Times set out to do one of the 
first pieces on the IBM antitrust suit last year 
(HOW BIG IS TOO BIG?—Feb. 13, 1972) IBM 
got word of it and, in this case, “took action’’ by 
immediately trying to set up a meeting with Smith 
and Thomas Mullaney, the Times financial editor. 
Smith says that phone conversations with IBM’s 
p.r. people gave him the clear impression the 
purpose of the meeting was to discuss whether or 
not the Times should be running the type of piece 
Smith was doing on IBM. “They showed a real 
absence of sophistication and tact in pressuring us 
on this,”” says Smith, who with Mullaney declined 
to see IBM initially but later, in the course of 
finishing the piece, had a meeting with Frank Cary, 
current IBM chairman, and Nicholas deB. Kat- 
zenbach. former U.S. Attorney General and now 
IBM vice president and general counsel. The 
meeting was duly noted in the IBM records of Jan. 
27, 1972, and indicated that the company was 
closely watching the story’s development: 


Hubner updated the Committee regarding the 
forthcoming NYT article on IBM’s industry 
position. Cary reported that he and Kat- 
zenbach will meet with the author next week. 


‘Overall, I'd say IBM is in the same category the 
oil industry was in three or four years ago,” says 
Smith, who covers both the oil and data processing 
industry for the Times. ‘Their attitude is not really 
one of repression as much as it seems to be 
arrogance, an arrogance that is apparently 
generated by their legal department.” 


Si: observation fixes on a subtle shift in 
the nature of the company’s press relations. While 
Watson set the policy earlier, Katzenbach and 
IBM's battery of lawyers increasingly called the 
shots after the Justice Department initiated its 
antitrust suit in 1969. Whatever problems the suit 
brought with it, there was one distinct benefit—the 
company now had a legal fence behind which it 
could hide from the press. Thus, with articles in 
hand that he claimed contained inaccurate 
statements from Justice which could affect the 


U.S. vs. IBM 


By the Department of Justice’s own yardstick, the 
case against IBM is the most ambitious antitrust 
action in history. The defendant, International 
Business Machines Corp., ranks as the fifth largest 
company in the United States with revenues last 
year in excess of $9 billion. Further, IBM is the 
predominant force in an industry that is expected 
to be the largest in the world by 1980. It is a 
company with immense influence and power both 
at home and abroad. Its products are vital to the 
functions of virtually every segment of the society. 
Were IBM to shut down its operations tomorrow, it 
might well bring the country to a standstill— 
something that can’t be said of any other cor- 
poration with the possible exception of American 
Telephone & Telegraph. Consequently, the court’s 
decision will extend far beyond IBM and the 
computer industry in its impact. 

Initiated more than four years ago as one of 
the last acts of the Johnson Administration, the suit 
was inactive until January 1972, when Chief Judge 


David N. Edelstein of the Southern District Court 
of New York took over. Essentially, it hinges 
on Justice’s contention that IBM is in vio- 
lation of Section 2 of the Sherman Act, which 
prohibits a company from monopolizing or at- 
tempting to monopolize an industry. In light of 
recent interpretations of the act by the U.S. 
Supreme Court, Justice will not only have to show 
that IBM’s position is monopolistic but that it 
arrived at it “through the willful acquisition or 
maintainance of that power as distinguished from 
the growth or development of a superior product, 
business acumen or historical accident.” For its 
part, IBM, which Justice wants broken up into 
‘several discrete, separate, indepedent and 
competitively balanced entities,” argues that it is 
not a monopoly, and that while its revenues 
continue to increase, its market share is actually 
diminishing. According to IBM, competition in 
the industry, as the company defines it, is flourish- 
ing as never before. —L.M. 


pending litigation, Frederick A. O. Schwarz, Jr., a 
young attorney from Cravath, Swaine & Moore, 
IBM’s law firm, pressed for, and was granted on 
May 4, 1972, a sweeping court order (Pre-trial Order 
No. 4) that prevented not only Justice and IBM 
from making any comments to the press, but 
everyone else involved, too. 

Schwarz’s objections to the articles he 
submitted are not entirely clear. He cites an article 
dated April 26, 1972, from Computerworld, 
a weekly trade newspaper, as inaccurate. 
“The kind of thing that concerns us,’’ the trial 
transcript records him as saying, ‘‘...is the thing 
in the second column. ..‘to date, IBM has given 
the Justice Department over 25 million documents, 
according to a conservative statement by the Justice 
Dept.’ ” Schwarz says the figure of 25 million is too 
high, but then goes on to admit that IBM itself 
‘may have indeed used a 25 million figure.”’ (They 
did in fact, use this number, as the April 14, 1973, 
trial transcript shows.) An article from the now- 
defunct Washington News was also cited by Sch- 
warz as inaccurate. The April 6, 1972, piece states 
that ‘it will be another 18 months before the 
[antitrust] case can come to trial.’’ Since it is now 
18 months since the story was written and the case 
has yet to come to trial, the News can hardly be 
faulted for its accuracy on this count. 

After some feckless opposition from the 
government’s lawyers, the order went into effect. 
The issue was not one of prejudicial publicity, as 
Katzenbach himself observed when he appeared 
before the court Nov. 1, 1972, to defend no less 
than T. Vincent Learson for possible violation of 
the order. (Learson had written to the Times 
following the Smith piece, stating: ‘“‘We at IBM are 
completely convinced that no American court will 
ever see reason for, or merit in, partitioning IBM.”’) 
In a civil case, there was no jury to prejudice. And 
Judge David Edelstein, who was hearing the case, 
was perfectly able to remain objective, Katzenbach 
granted. “Nobody believes that this court is 
capable of being influenced by statements made to 
the press,’’ he said. 

At least one party, however, feared no 
statements would be forthcoming to influence 


anybody. The Association of Data Processing . 


Service Organization (ADAPSO), a 600-member 
group with a vital interest in information about the 


antitrust case, was. so concerned over Pre-trial 
Order No.4 as written that its lawyer, Milton 
Wessel, charged on Sept. 12, 1972, in an emotional 
court session that coverage was being severly 
stifled. Judge Edelstein rejected the argument as 
“distorted” to conform to the conclusion ADAPSO 
brought into court: that “these are secret 
hearings.”’ Nevertheless, he-amended the order to 
permit IBM and Justice to communicate with the 
press, “as necessary to keep the public informed of 
the case.” Despite this modification, IBM con- 
tinually evoked the order as an excuse for not 
opening up to the press. 


BD ecnsona Smith, an Englishman who was 
producing’a show for CBS on IBM and the case 
and who now is working for the Canadian 
Broadcasting Company in Montreal, was one of the 
first people to experience the frustrations of trying 
to get around the order. “IBM stalled all the 
goddamn way with us,”’ Smith says angrily. ““They 
said they’d be happy to join with us in a suit to have 
the order removed,” recalls newsman Gary 
Shepard, who worked on the program with Smith. 
“And yet it turns out that they were the ones who 
had pushed the order through. They were talking 
out of both sides of their mouth.” 

The court order stipulated that both IBM 
and Justice could grant interviews to the press as 
long as Judge Edelstein gave permission in ad- 
vance. But CBS didn’t know that, and IBM wasn’t 
about to volunteer it. After being put off repeatedly 
by IBM, though, Smith and Shepard finally went to 
Edelstein at the suggestion of Richard S. Salant, 
president of CBS News, and were told by the judge 
that if IBM came to him permission would be 
granted. Subsequently, the network wrote a letter 
to IBM suggesting the company do just that. 
“Cahill [Jane Cahill, IBM’s vice president in charge 
of advertising and information] came to us 
outraged that we’d presume to suggest anything to 
IBM, but she finally agreed to cooperate,’ Shepard 
states. 

IBM cooperated to the extent that it 
provided some historical background footage of 
Thomas Watson, Sr., addressing his employees, 

















and permitted the network to interview Tom 
Watson, Jr., who observed, “You've got... four 
constituencies in the IBM company, stockholders, 
employees, and customers, and now we really have 
a national responsibility because we've gotten so 
big that in a way what we do in some minor degree 
affects the nation.” IBM also allowed CBS to talk 
to one of its salesmen, who reflected on how tough 
the competition was getting. 

Then, IBM set out to do everything it could 
to have the two-part show taken off the air, or at 
least tailored more to the company line. “They gave 
us a huge amount of harassment,” Shepard recalls. 
“They called every day demanding to know what 
we were going to do to put the program in per- 
spective. They gave us a letter listing six possible 
interviewees we should talk to, all of whom we 
found were directly linked to them. They started 
with me and I told them that if they refused to 
speak for themselves, something they were per- 
fectly able to do, then that was their problem. Then 
they went to Dick Clark, the executive producer, 
and harassed him for a couple of days. Finally, they 
went to Salant and told him the same thing. We 
started with the show in October, 1972, and finally 
got it on the air four months later (Feb. 28 and 
March 1, 1973), and right until two days before air 
time we were receiving harassment from them.” 
Desmond Smith recalls that “Salant was fantastic. 
I really have to give it to him. He backed us up all 
the way against considerable pressure. «I’ve done 
this kind of thing with a number of different 
companies and I’ve never come across one like 
IBM for stonewalling.” 


A ntitrust suits rarely excite editors or 
reporters. For one thing, they are often fiendishly 
difficult to sort out and go on endlessly. More 
important, perhaps, they don’t much interest the 
public. As Milton Viorst observed in “Gentlemen 
Prefer Monopoly’’ (Harper’s—November, 1972): 

To citizens who are worried about taxes and 
busing and jobs and war, the antitrust laws 
must seem an_ abstraction—even if 
monopoly...takes an extra 25 percent out of 
their pocketbooks. Furthermore, antitrust has 
no natural lobby. The consumer’s movement 
has tended to pass it by, and it is easier for 
stockholders, trade unionists, small 
businessmen as well as large, and even the 
federal judges who are called upon to make the 
antitrust rulings to stick with the status quo 


rather than risk the uncertainty of a structural 
change in the economy. 


Given the potential ramifications, the 
IBM case is a whopping story. Yet at least up to 
now neither Time nor Newsweek has explored the 
matter comprehensively. Fortune and Forbes, both 
of which did probing pieces on IBM in the ‘sixties, 
are only just getting around to the suit. Barron’s, 
too, has left the story alone, despite the influence 
IBM's performance has on the rest of Wall Street. 
As of this writing, the Atlantic, Harper's and The 
New Republic have yet to explain the IBM suit to 
their readers. 

The story, of course, hasn’t been entirely 
overlooked. The trade press, notably Datamation, 
Electronic News and Computerworld, have given it 
extensive space. Ted Merrill of Business Week has 
also done several solid pieces on the suit. Both Bill 
Smith of the Times and Scott Schmedel of The 
Wall Street Journal have explored the case, too, 
though one wishes they would pursue some of the 
points they have so far touched on only lightly. 
Both have noted, for example, the political im- 
plications of the trial, pointing out that Thomas 
Watson, Jr., was a Democrat-for-Nixon while his 
brother, Arthur K. Watson, was appointed 
Ambassador to France by the President. In the 
last paragraph of a Journal article last Oct. 6, 


Schmedel also reported that Thomas Barr, IBM 
counsel, told Judge Edelstein that Justice had 
mentioned “the ITT affair’’ as being somehow 
relevant to the department's refusal to gain 
clearance for the court to visit the space centers at 
Cape Kennedy and Houston as a means of becom- 
ing familiar with the computer industry (there is a 
heavy concentration of data processing equipment 
at these centers). 

We never learn, however, exactly how the 
ITT affair is related. Nor does Schmedel mention 
that, according to the transcripts, Barr indicated 
he would go to the President if necessary to obtain 
clearance, a threat that if in fact made, opens up 
all kinds of questions. And why, as we discover 
from later court records (June 5, 1973), does Justice 
claim the President and his staff as confidential 
informants in the.suit, in so doing barring 
correspondence between Justice and_ the 
President's office from public scrutiny? Curiotsly. 
too, Thomas Watson, Jr.'s, name recently appeared 
on the list of government enemies. Why? Is this a 
mistake, or is IBM in the President's dog house? 
These are the types of questions that for the most 
part the media has yet to pursue. 


Clearly, there are many other questions, too. 
And IBM is doing its best to keep them unan- 
swered. Three days after President Nixon an- 
nounced he would not surrender the Watergate 
tapes, IBM refused Judge Edelstein’s order to 
produce documents pertaining to the antitrust 


case, maintaining that it would not be in the public 
interest to do so. Judge Edelstein slapped the 
company with a $150,000-a-day fine for each day it 
continued to refuse, but IBM quickly appealed to a 
higher Federal court and gained a reversal. (What- 
ever IBM may be hiding in this instance, a rich lode 
of other court documents is available to any en- 
terprising reporter, thanks largely to the Computer 
Industry Association, which has 19 member 
companies and has been working energetically to 
draw attention to the case and gain relief for IBM 
competitors.) 


BB css. of mounting pressure, some 
longtime IBM-watchers feel the company, like 
China, may now be ready to open up a crack to the 
outside world. Harvey Shapiro, who wrote theJuly 29 
Times Sunday magazine piece quoted at the outset, 
did not encounter the obstacles other reporter have 
faced in the past—even if IBM did follow him to 
the bathroom. He insists that Thomas Watson, Jr.. 
and Frank Cary, the company’s new chairman, 
“were frank during our interviews." And, indeed, 
at least one court document records Cary arguing 
for an entirely open and above board policy toward 
the media. Maybe now that he’s the number one 
man at Armonk, it’s a policy he can put into effect. 
But given IBM’s stake in corporate secrecy, 
no one is taking any bets. 
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[HELLBOX} 


(continued from page 2) 

Congress. Reporters can. Congress would be more 
than willing to enact a heavily qualified newman’s 
privilege law, announce that it had taken a decisive 
step to aid a beleaguered press and let the whole 
First Amendment flap go at that. But enough 
reporters—or at least enough groups that sup- 
posedly lobby in their interest—have made it clear 
to Congress that-they don’t want the kind of 
watered-down assistance that is being offered. ‘‘It’s 
like civil rights legislation,” says Rep. Robert 
Kastenmeier, the liberal Democrat from 
Wisconsin. “If the black community doesn’t want 
it, Congress isn’t going to pass it. If the news media 
don’t want a shield law, then Congress...” 

Actually, most reporters who testified 
before House and Senate subcommittees last fall 
and winter advocated shield legislation. They said 
an absolute shield law, giving reporters a blanket 
right to decline to testify in court proceedings, 
would be fine. But members of Congress are about 
as likely to enact an absolute law as they are to vote 
for a cut in their own pay. Even Sen. Sam J. Ervin 
Ir. opposes an absolute law. His shield bill would 
compel newsmen to testify about any crimes they 
saw committed. Thus, reporters at protest 
demonstrations that turned violent could be 

_ transformed into police spies. 

Ervin, ‘however, has been busy with the 
Watergate hearings and will be for some time. So 
his Senate Judiciary subcommittee isn’t going to do 
anything one way or the other on the newsman’s 
privilege issue. The focus is on the House, where 
the Judiciary subcommittee headed by Kasten- 
meier has reported out a less-than-absolute shield 
bill. It nearly died in the subcommittee before 
squeaking by on a 4-3 vote. The subcommittee 
liberals voted against it and Kastenmeier joined 
three Republicans in supporting the bill. “*I wanted 
to force the issue,” says Kastenmeier, who favors 
an absolute bill. 

The bill has its good points. It would cover 
state as well as federal proceedings—a provision 
heatedly opposed by the Administration. Its 
definition of “newsman” is broad enough to cover 
freelancers and writers for underground 
newspapers. It would grant reporters an absolute 
right to refuse to appear before grand juries. But 
prosecutors wouldn't have much trouble hauling 
newsmen onto the witness stand at trials. 
Prosecutors would only have to show, according to 
the bill, that the newsmen’s testimony is “‘in- 
dispensable” and cannot be obtained from other 
witnesses. 


In July, a month after the subcommittee 
reported out the bill, Kastenmeier gathered a 
collection of representatives of broadcasting and 
newspaper organizations for a private meeting in 
his office. Surprisingly, the broadcast people 
thought the subcommittee’s bill was acceptable, 
savs Kastenmeier. But the newspaper groups— 
notably the Reporters Committee for Freedom of 
the Press and The Newspaper Guild—asserted that 
the bill was worse than none at all. Kastenmeier 
then presented his compromise. An amendment 
would be tacked on the bill granting reporters an 
absolute right—except in libel cases—to protect 
the anonymity of their confidential sources. They 
could still be compelled to testify about con- 
lidential information they received. 

The Kastenmeier compromise is the last, 
taint hope for passage of shield legislation. There is 
some indication that the newspaper absolutists 


might go along with a bill that permitted reporters 
to protect their sources in all but libel cases. But 
they fear what might happen to such a bill once it 
got on the House floor. It could be diluted with 
qualifying amendments by the dozens. A stronger 
impediment to the success of ‘the Kastenmeier 
compromise is Republicans and _ conservative 
Democrats on the subcommittee, who aren't likely 
to go along with it. They would probably rather see 
newsman’s privilege legislation die than have a bill 
like Kastenmeier’s become law. 

In simple terms, reporters are right back 
where they started from in June, 1972, when the 
Supreme Court ruled 5-4 that the First Amend- 
ment doesn’t given them a right to decline to testify 
about their sources or anything else. The high court 
has had numerous chances to refine or narrow its 
decision, but it has let them pass by. The court said 
Congress could step in a give reporters a 
testimonial privilege. Congress, it seems, isn’t 
going to do that. 

—FRED BARNES 


Correction 


In David M. Alpern’s piece last month (“‘How the 
Press Stopped Biaggi’), the word “talked” 
accidentally came out as “balked’’ in the 
penultimate line on page 4. The sentence, which 
described a special session at the New York Daily 
News where mayoral candidate Mario Biaggi met 
with reporters, should have read: “The congress- 
man called reports about his taking the Fifth 
‘completely inaccurate,’ but balked over discussing 
the matter in detail.” 


[LETTERS} 


McLuhan Replies 


Thank you for the excellent PR job done by your 
Richard Schickel (*‘Misunderstanding 
McLuhan”’—August, 1973). These endeavours are 
beyond price. In his fragmented fad-world it is 
impossible to comprehend people concerned with 
awareness rather than points of view. 


Among my books unread by Mr. Schickel is ° 


Take Today: the Executive as Dropout (McLuhan 
and Nevitt; Harcourt, Brace and Jovanovich, 1972). 
It is much related to the themes of Watergate and 
inflation, and the reversals of power in an in- 
formation environment. Especially relevant to Mr. 
Schickel’s difficulties and angst are the advice of 
Zeus to Narcissus, “Watch yourself!,’’ and the 
verse: 
I saw a man upon the stair, 
1 looked again, he wasn’t there. 
He wasn’t there again today. 
Oh, gee! I wish he’d go away! 
—Marshall McLuhan 
Director, 
Centre for Culture and Technology 
University of Toronto 
Toronto, Canada 
P.S. Contrary to current innuendo, I do not retain 
the services of Mr. Schickel as my PR man. ‘He 
volunteers his endeavours, for which I am grateful. 


Richard Schickel, in your August edition, 
overlooked one learned dissertation on McLuhan, 


22. 


namely mine own. It was published in Nieman 
Reports two or three years -ago. 

I do not disagree with Mr. Schickel’s in- 
terpretation. However, McLuhan had one point 
that newspaper people should take seriously. It had 
to do with the particular and peculiar properties of 
print and those community chores in com- 
munication that can be carried out by print alone. I 
made the point in my piece, and I think it is still a 
valid one, that in our efforts to become more tactile 
and visual and in our efforts to become more 
general so that we appeal to ever-widening 
geographical areas, we have strayed away from 
many of the services that give newspapers their 
strength. 

Newspapers do have a strong bulletin board 
function. The strength of community-oriented 
newspapers that perform their bulletin board 
function well prove this, and the inroads such 
papers have made against the metropolitan papers 
that must be all things to all men and in the process 
minimize their detailed local reporting further 
substantiates it. 

There was at least that much of a message 
in his massage. 

—Sylvan Meyer 
Editor 
The Miami News 


Plain Dealer 


As one of Plain Dealer publisher Thomas Vail’s 
former “‘young tigers,” I thought Terry 
Sheridan’s analysis (MORE, August 1973) 
caught many of the problems that newspaper 
has failed to honestly deal with, and why. 
Basically, the Plain Dealer's editorial 
management has no guts, starting from the top 
on down. 


Sheridan might have included that not 
only did the Plain Dealer reject printing its own 
reporters’ investigation into the 1968 Glenville 
shootout between police and arnted blacks, but 
it also failed to carry the lengthy New York 
Times Service probe written by a group of Times 
reporters which concluded, as did the Plain 
Dealer investigation, that no one could be 
certain who started the gunfight. The Times also 
concluded that there were numerous unan- 
swered questions that were raised by official 
police reports on that incident. 


Sheridan might have put more emphasis 
on the changes wrought by the purchase of the 
PD by the Newhouse chain in 1967. As in 
Newhouse tradition, the entire PD operation has 
been put through an economic “streamlining” 
in order to make it a bigger moneymaker. To 
Newhouse, a newspaper is simply a property 
with which to make as much money as possible, 
even if it means no merit pay for reporters, no 
meaningful investigative reporting, the abolition 
of consumer reporting, and a heavy cutback on 
out-of-town trips. 

—Jim Cox 
WIW-TV 
Cleveland, Ohio 


I enjoyed Terry Sheridan’s account—‘‘Tom 
Terrific and his Cleveland Plaything” in the August 
issue. 

I take exception, though, to one of his 
revelations. He is quite right that I was born on a 
pile of straw and am, in some sense, a failed high 
school disc-jockey. 

During my stormy four years at Ohio 
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University, however, (a period which I spent in 
various stages of disciplinary probation), I was 
never seen stone drunk at high noon. I usually got 
to sleep at dawn, cut all my morning classes, and 
started drinking at two in the afternoon. 
—Joe Eszterhas 
Senior Editor 
Rolling Stone 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Defending Cox 


Although I agree with my friend Brit Hume’s 
assertion that some of my fellow liberals in the 
media have exercised a double standard over 
Watergate, I think he’s chosen the wrong target. 
The Archibald Cox affair he discussed in 
Column Two (MORE, July, 1973) just didn’t 
constitute the right issue. Cox is respected by the 
media and the legal community not because he 
is a liberal but because he is an excellent lawyer 
of unquestioned integrity. The fact that he 
formerly served under Democratic attorneys 
general is irrelevant. 

Those of us who inquired learned long 
ago that Cox made his request for postponement 
of the Ervin committee hearings for the record, 
so that he could not later be accused of con- 
ducting a “trial by newspaper” or “trial by 
television.” It was one of those neat devices to 
which all lawyers resort, designed perhaps not so 
much to give the public the truth as to protect 
the rights of litigants. I'd have thought Brit 
would have known that. Also, Cox’s current 
action in seeking to subpoena the Nixon tapes 
speaks, I think, more eloquently than I could 
about his intentions. 

—Michael Dorman 
Dix Hills, N.Y. 


i Like ike 


As the oldest member of the Philadelphia Bulletin 
sports department, I have edited the copy of every 
staffer over the last SO years, as well as wire service 
and feature syndicate stories—work of all degrees 
of reporting competence and writing quality. My 
experience, I believe, qualifies me to comment on 
the Jim Kaplan piece in the August issue of 
[MORE]. 

If you will forgive the impertinence, I must 
say that ‘The Philadelphia Kid”’ is a slip-shod job 
of reportage on Dave Eisenhower and his con- 
tributions to this paper, also on an implication that 
the staff, or some member or members, were at 
first resentful at his employment as a guest 
columnist. 

Eisenhower is not another Red Smith, to be 
sure, but he can stand comparison with any 
number of experienced men I have known, 
covering major assignments on this paper and 
elsewhere. 

Regardless of Kaplan’s quotes from my 
colleague Alan Richman—a top-notcher—there is 
absolutely no resentment here against Eisenhower. 
We would not look upon him as an interloper if 
sports editor Herb Stutz took him on as a per- 
manent staff member. It would be none of our 
business to be incensed. Editors have every right to 
hire at their discretion; they have engaged and 
been stuck with incompetents, unwittingly or in 
hopes they would develop, for as long as I can 
remember. 

If Eisenhower's byline is only a promotion 
asset, so much to the good. For many years, 
newspapers have been buying ghost-written 
rubbish supporting bylines of athletes in the news 





for the same reason. At least Dave does his own 


writing and deserves an opportunity to develop, as 
his education and intelligence entitles him. 

And why does Kaplan find it appropriate to 
write that “people find it easy to refrain from 
twitting him about Watergate’? As if it were a 
virtuous trait of character? Only a heel would do 
anything like that. 

—Jack Fried 
Evening and Sunday Bulletin 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





We welcome letters from our critics and will run 
them in full if they are short and to the point. All 
letters should be sent to [|MORE}—P.O. Box 
2971—Grand Central Station—New York, N.Y. 
10017. 











JOB OFFERED 


WQED PITTSBURGH NEWSROOM seeks energetic, film- 
wise. On-air reporter-producer for general assignment slot in 
public TV’s wide open format. WQED Newsroom, Pittsburgh 
15213. (26) 











WASHINGTON REPORTERS WANTED Low pay, great job 
Knowledge of Congress helpful. Send resume: 2000 P Street 
N.W., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. Ph: (202) 
833-3396. (25) 





PUBLIC INFORMATION OFFICER for New York City founda- 
tion engaging in wide spectrum of research on economic, 
social, political and media questions. Heavy writing. Press 
releases, newsletter, annual report, occasional promotion 
pieces. Organize press conferences, relations with media. 
Newspaper experience useful. Send resume to Box 32 


JOBS? | 
FREE! 


Looking for a job anywhere in the 
communications industry? 


Need the right person for that hard-to-fill 
position or special assignment? 


Newspapers. Magazines. Television. 
Radio. Advertising. Book Publishing. 





If you want a job, or have a job to offer, in any of 
these fields, send us your classified ad (maximum 
25 words) and we'll run it free in one issue of 
[MORE]. 





JOB WANTED 


SHARP, PENETRATING business-science-Washington news- 
man. Seven years with top business publisher; knows desk 
and computers. Unflackable. Less precious employer sought. 
Reply Box 29 [MORE]. (25) 








FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 





WORLDWIDE ENGLISH Newspapers. Weekly mailing. Sam- 
plers: 7 newspapers/7 countries: $2.98; or 12/12: $4.98 
Free Brochure. MULTINEWSPAPERS, Box DE Dana Point, 
California 96229 (26) 





CORRECTION: [MORE] apologizes for a typographical error 
in two previous appearances of the above classified ad 
‘12/2" appeared rather than 12/12", and that made all the 
difference 


LITERARY AGENT 


AUTHORS DO YOL NEED a Literary Agent? If you are a non- 
fiction writer of information books, i.e. how-to, guidebooks, 
handbooks, etc. please contact Irit Spierer at Informagency, 
472-3060, for an interview. Standard commission (26) 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


VALLEY ADVOCATE: P.O. 851 Amherst, Mass Seeks 
reviews, contacts, offbeat pieces. Write or call -1-413-256- 
6385. Circ. 16,000 under 30 audience 


FOR SALE 


BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES TAPE LIBRARY—Leading psychi- 
atrists and psychologists discuss psychotherapy, schizo- 
phrenia, adolescents, drugs, human sexuality, etc., on 
cassettes. Free catalogue. B.S.T.L., Dept. 297, 485 Main 
Street, Ft. Lee, N.J.07024. (29) 























AUTHORS: We offer a professional publishing service to 
writers who want to see their manuscripts in print. Free 
Booklet. Dept. V-8, Pageant-Poseidon Ltd., 644 Pacific Street, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11217. (25) 





18TH CENTURY French harpsichord in kit form. An authentic 
replica of an antique double manual harpsichord with four 
registers and buff stop. Complete pre-cut parts, detailed 
drawings and instructions included. Frank Hubbard, 185G 
Lyman Street, Waltham, Mass. 02154. (27) 





BIRTHANDETTES. Provocative personality reading. $1.50. 
Churchell, 32 Grove, Boston, Mass.02114 (26) 





ANY QUESTION ANSWERED for $1.00 and stamped enve- 
lope. Fact Finder, Box 84V, Brooklyn, NY 11212 (27) 


BOOKS & MAGAZINES 


PLANETARY LEGION'S POLYGLOT magazine for international 
friendship. 50c. Post Box 26531, Los Angeles, Ca. 90026. 
(26) 











ANY OUT OF PRINT book located. No obligation. Spinelli, 
32 Elmwood, Pittsbugh, Pa. 15205. (25) 





“UP AGAINST SUCCESS” at Foxfire, “Madman in the Class- 
room’ and more in the only magazine to print only classroom 
teachers. Teacher Paper, 2221 N.E. 23rd, Portland, Oregon 
97212. Quarterly, $3.00 (25) 





LiFE BEFORE BIRTH, Life On Earth, Life after Death” Dis- 
cover reassuring truths based on EXACT clairvoyance. 
‘Dr Rudolf Steiner's works crystallized.’ 200pp $3. Worldview 
Press, Box 15M, Fort Lee, N.J.07024. (25) 


WOMEN’S, MEN'S, GAY, Youth Liberation books. Free list: 
Times Change Press, Penwill-M, N.J. 07865 (25) 








RETURN TO: [MORE] 
P.O. BOX 2971 
GRAND CENTRAL STATION 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 
COPY 














EDITING, REWRITES Professional copy work by former editor 
on three national consumer magazines. J.H. Endsley, 50 
Barrow St., NYC 10014 (25) 





JOURNALISM GRAD-2 yr. freelancing and reporting for 
behavioral publication. Want position as reporter for daily in a 
Metro area. Anxious to begin. Mark Mooney, 331 E. 188 St. 
Bx. N.Y. 10458. (26) 





CHINESE LANGUAGE FLASH, Asian area specialist seeks 
position. Fluent Cantonese and Mandarin. 3% years residence 
in Hong Kong and Korea. B.A., M.A. Chinese and Asian 
studies. Call David Le Sueur, (801)882-1684, Box 31 [MORE]. 
(25) 





NEED PART-TIME writing gig in NYC. Female, long experience 
newspaper, magazine, also PR, covering everything from 
show biz to finance. Write Box 30 [MORE]. (26) 











NAME 





ADDRESS 





city STATE ZIP 


{} BOX RETURNS 
AND MAIL TO ME 
$1.00 EXTRA 


Take advantage of this SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER .. . send us your classified advertisement and we 
will run it FREE in an extra issue for each issue you buy. 
Rates: 30c per word paid in advance. 








NO. OF ISSUES 
TO RUN 














[MORE]’s concern is for a free, responsible, and aggressive 
press. We hope you share that concern. 

Perhaps you feel that freedom of the press seems more 
secure this year than it did a year ago. But, one lesson all of 
us should draw from the last few years is that this freedom 
cannot just be assumed. Nor can we make any automatic 
assumptions about responsibility or aggressiveness. 

Tough, responsible criticism helps the press do its job 
better. That’s where [MORE] comes in. 

LET’S NOT QUIT NOW 


GET [MORE] AND [MORE] 


f= Sees ee sew ese e see 1 i 
P.O. Box 2971 P.O. Box 2971 
Grand Central Station Grand Central Station 
New York, New York 100178 New York, New York 10017 
' I'm concerned—send me [MORE]: 


E one year $10 W—_ Billme 


§ —Two years $18 -Cash Enclosed 
__ Three years $25 — Renewal 


I’m concerned—send me [MORE]: 


__One year $10 W— Billme 
__Two years $18 Cash Enclosed 
__Three years $25 W— Renewal 
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B city STATE ZIP 
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